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ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 


Merrily swinging on briar and weed, 
Near to the nest of his little dame, 
Over the mountain-side or mead, 
Robert of Lincoln is telling his name ; 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Snug and safe is that nest of ours, 
Hidden among the summer flowers. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest. 
Wearing a bright black wedding ooat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note,— 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 
Sure there was never a bird so fine. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 
Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life, 
Broods in the grass while her husband sings 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Modest and shy as a nun is she; 


_— 





which rewarded its commerce, and the enterprise of its maritime adven- 
turers,—at the time, also, when the cities of Holland had given an abode 
to philosophy and letters, and an asylum to the persecuted religionists of 
every other state,—especially, let us remember, to the Puritans of Eng- 
land. Amidst the motley population of Amsterdam, then, as there might 
be amid that of London or Manchester in our own day, we find a colony 
of Jewish merchants, most of them refugees from the cruel proscription 
suffered by their race in Portugal. At Amsterdam, their community in- 
cludes men of high mercantile standing, and men of eminent scholarship. 
We are introduced, in the first scene, to the physician De Silva, one who 
is distinguished for his scientific attainments, as well as respected by his 
Jewish brethren for his learning in the Talmud and the law of Israel ; 
and let us observe, that in fact no religious community, with all the 
claims of their priesthood, regards the pursuit of theological studies by 
educated /ay members, more highly than do the Jews. De Silva has just 
come home, tired, after visiting his patients; at the door he meets Ben 
Jochai, who has called upon him, during his absence, and is about to de- 
part, when he is encountered and detained by the frank hospitality of his 
elderly friend. This Jochai is a young man of great expectations, the 
sole heir to the richest bouse in Holland ; he has been travelling to finish 
his education, during the last sixteen months; but in the ensuing con- 
versation we can detect, beneath his flattering politeness, a selfish, arro- 
gant, aud malicious heart. After a few words of friendly welcome and 
remembrance, they talk of Holland, and the condition of their people set- 
tled there ; and Dr. De Silva, with a somewhat pedantic manner in his 
“ firstly’? and “ secondly,’ to the amusement of his young visitor, sets 
forth how the Jewish residents at Amsterdam are favourably received 
there, for the sake of their money, which they contrived to carry off in 
their fight trom Spain, Portugal, and the southern parts of Germany ; 
also, because a Protestant people, venerating the Bible as here, must ac- 
kuowledge the Israelites as the guardians of its ancient revelation, the 
children of the first covenant, and the race from which Christ came forth; 
and lastly, because the United Provinces have had to struggle for their 
own freedom, and having experienced the woes of oppression, are not dis- 
posed, since they forged from the iroa chains of their bondage the swords 
of their emancipation, now to convert their swords into fetters for the 
Jews. 


One weak chirp is her only note. 
Draggart and prince of braggarts is he, 
Pouring boasts from his little throat,— 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Never was I afraid of man; 
Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 
Flecked with purple, a pretty sight! 
There as the mother sits all day 
Robert is singing with all his might 
30b-0’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nice good wife, that never goes out, 
Keeping house while I frolic about. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 
Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, 
Gathering seeds for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care ; 
Off is his holiday garment laid, 
Half forgotten that merry air, 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 
Chee, chee, chee. 


Summer wanes ; the children are grown ; 
Fun aud frolic no more he knows ; 
Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone : 
Off he flies, and we sing as he goes 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 
Spink, spank, spink ; 
When you can pipe that merry old strain 
Robert of Lincoln come back again. 
Chee, chee, chee. 
—Putnam’s Magazine. 





URIEL ACOSTA. 


There are in the German literature two dramatic poems, each of sin- 
gular merit, though they are the works of two men scareely to be com- 
pared with each other in mental stature, and of two very different pe- 
riods: each, nevertheless, standing out in its day as a masterly appeal 
on behalf of the same great principle,—that of liberty of conscience. It 
is remarkable, too, that both the ** Nathan der Weise” of Lessing, (whose 
friendship with the Jew Mendelsohn should be celebrated as a happy era 
in the progress of liberal opinion), and, also, the comparatively recent 
drama of * Uriel Acosta,’ belonging to the class of Tendenz-Dramen, 
as they are called, which includes such as are expressly intended to illus- 
trate some particular moral principle or sentiment, accomplish this de- 
sign by the representation of Jewish customs aud character, and by in- 
volving the persons imagined in a distressing conflict of religious bigotry 
with the affections of domestic life. 

We have not leisure to pursue this comparison, because we have now 
undertaken, not to write a commentary on Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan,” with 
whose virtues many of our readers are probably acquainted, but to ana- 
lyse the very interesting story, which Karl Gutzkow has so skilfully con- 
structed, aad in which, “like apples of gold in a picture of silver,” he 
has set the precious moral that lies nearest to every good heart in the 
controversies of the Protestant world. 

We shall endeavour to tell the story in a straightforward description 
of the most critical scenes, from beginning to end of the drama, without 
any digression from the narrative, and we translate, occasionally, some 
animated passages in which the persons speak for themselves. 

Let us suppose ourselves at Amsterdam, in the year 1640, at the time 
when the civil liberties of Holland, bravely wrested from imperial tyran- 


| Jochaiin commercialrepute. He is surprised and concerned with the infor- 
| mation that Jochai has found nothing but vexation in his visit, immediately 


| having been kindly welcomed as a son-in-law by her father, who chatted 


He then reminds Jochai, with familiar congratulation, of the antici- 
pated consummation of his long engagement to Judith, Silva’s maternal 
uiece, between whom and Jochai, while they were mere children, a be- 
trothal was arranged by their parents, for the sake of worldly convenience, 
the futher of Judith, Manasse Manderstraten, being almust the equal of 





upon bis arrival,to Vanderstraten’s villa. Jochai tells him, that after 
with him about the choice works of foreign art, in which the good-natured 
old maa is a connoisseur,he went to look tor Judith in the garden,and found 
her in a vine wreathed grotto, seated beside a &tranger, and intently read- 
ing a book together. She received him coldly, and introduced the stran- 
ger to him as her friend and teacher, Uriel Acosta, in whom he at once 
perceives arival. Silva endeavors to remove his anxiety by saying, 
that Judith’s esteem for Uriel Acosta is no other than the result of sym- 
pathy with her teacher’s favorite studies, and admiratiou of his genius, 
which the professor characterizes with chary praise ; he describes Uriel 
as @ young scholar, who had at first applied himself to the study of juris- 
prudence. but who had, during the short term of Ben Jochai’s absence 
trom the city, gained for himself some reputation, not as a philosopher, 
but as a clever belles lettrést. “ I value,” says De Silva, “ the style in 
which he writes, not what he writes ; the soft accents of his birth place 
in the South, are still upon his tongue; but his heart is not with Judah ; 
he feels kindly towards the brethren, but he keeps away from the syna- 
gogue ; half Jew, half Christian, he hovers in mid-air; he enthrones scep- 
ticism in the place of truth; and now, having by chance become ac- 
quainted with Manasseh’s family, he has succeeded in entangling the 
girl, not with the net of love but with that ot his intellectual speculation, 
so that her head is turned, and she fancies herself better and higher than 
the rest of the world, despises the ordinary restraints of custom, and 
the natural promptings of her own heart. You must take her as you 
find her,” says he to Jochai, “she will change her mind when she be- 
comes your wife.” Presently afterwards, De Silva mentions a book, pub- 
lished a tew days before, in which Uriel has outraged the orthodox 
doctrines, and impugned the theological opinions advanced by De Silva 
himself years before. He is very angry with the young writer, for this 
presumption, and Jochai artfully takes advantage of the irritation of 
Silva’s literary vanity, to obtain his help in the supplanting of Uriel 
Acosta. Their councils are interrupted, however, by the sudden en- 
trance of Uriel himself, who comes, quite unconscious of offence, to take 
leave of his former teacher, De Silva, intending, as he tells them, to 
travel out of the city, for the sake of quiet study aud change of air, the 
very next morning. Ben Jochai, as might be supposed, is very glad to 
hear this, and officiously volunteers to furnish him with notes of intro- 
duction to Paris, London, or any otber distant place ; but Uriel declines 
these offers with cold civility, and talks of going to Heidlelberg. De 
Silva refuses, at first, to shake bands with the author of the obnoxious 
book, and severely reprimands Uriel as a renegade from the faith of Israel, 
but the young siudent, not at all disconcerted, responds with cordial ex- 
pressions of friendly esteem, and only begs De Silva to read his book 
carefully, aud judge it by its merits, instead of listening to the scandalous 
reports of his patients and acquaintance. The elder, somewhat mol- 
lified, asks Uriel, in the hearing of Ben Jochai, and evidently for the 
purpose of testing the latter’s suspicions, how his fair pupil Judith will 
like to be so abandoned. Uriel answers, “She will have to go into the 
school of lite, now.” “For young ladies that is the best school,’ slyly 
observes De Silva ; “ask her future husband there Ben Jochai, whether 
he does not think so.” ‘Upon this, Uriel forgets his prudent reserve, 
and bursts out into a glowing eulogy of Judith’s character, the impas- 
sioned language in which he speaks cf her leaving no doubt of his ardent 
attachment; to overcome that attachment, and to prevent the claims of 
Jochai, her betrothed, from being infringed, being, obviously, the gene- 
rous object of his intended departure from the city. But at the very 
moment when he is quitting the room, the Rabbi Santos, a verp superci- 
lious and uncharitable bigot, attended ceremoniously by two acolytes 
with burning tapers, arrives with a formal mission from the Synagogue, 
to place a certain book in the bands of the learned Talmudist De Silva, 
who is required to read and criticise it, and to decide whether its con- 
tents be consistent with Judaism, aud whether its author may be numbered 
With the sons of Jacob. The worthy professor is unwilling to under- 
take the office, when he finds that the book is Acosta’s, both from a mo- 
tive of compunctious kindness for his unruly scholar, and from a desire 
to avoid the appearance of partiality in criticising the treatise written 
against his cherished opinions: he feels obliged, however, by acail of 
religious duty, to accept the commission, and he retires with the Rabbi. 
Jochai attempts to condole with Uriel, and encourages him with the re- 
mark that, when he shall have set out upon his journey, the novelty of 
foreign scenes and manners will render the censure of his book or ex- 





impending over him Res suddenly altered Acosta’spurpose, and he ex- 
eo ey when Jochai, at last, leaves him alope,— . , = 


After all this, think you that I am going 
For your sake, into banishment, Jochai ? 
I fondly meant to spare myself and Judith 
A struggle of the heart ; butshall I now 
Flee, cowardly, the intellectual strife ? 
No; for, by my evasion, Truth would lose 
The glory of that boldness Truth imparts. 
How could I think of flight ? I am resolved ; 
Hearts may be broken but I wait the trial. 
The second act takes place in the garden of Manasseh Vanderstraten’s 
luxurious villa, adorned witb classical statuary, to the collection of which 
the owner is extravagantly addicted. He appears on the marble steps 
of a balcony, reading a list of the guests whom his daughter has invited 
to the Sabbath evening feast. He is surprised and vexed to find the 
name of Uriel Acosta. When Judith comes out, he says, “ How could 
you ask him? did not I tell you that he is threatened with the censure of 
the church ?’”’ “ And for that very reason,” she answers, rather too haugh- 
tily, as we think, “ I invited him here.” ‘“ What Aim whom all the peo- 
ple avoid?” “ Yes, him I sent for.” “Ob, but he will not come,” 
says the father, “ for he knows it is only a matter of delicate considera- 
tion.” The young lady now begins, with a slight sarcasm, though gently 
enough, to ask, how long her father has been so piously inclined? as the 
intimate friend of Rubens and Vandyke, and as a great purchaser of the 
«tatues of heathen deities, which are abhorred by the law of Moses, she 
would not have expected him to show so much rigour. Manasseh, whom 
we know already as an indolent weak-minded, but easy tempered man, 
tries to vindicate his consistency by declaring that, although he is an 
avowed free-thinker, having equal respect for Moses, Christ and Socrates, 
he can never tolerate any one who, like Acosta, has made a direct assault 
upon the institutions of society, and set orthodoxy at defiance. He will 
not have the order and comfort of his home disturbed by revolutionary 
notions. Being, in reality, not a very affectionate father but only a com- 
placent egotist until he is contradicted, he beomes impatient under Ju- 
dith’s triumphant logic, and scolds her for taking so much interest in 
Acosta, sternly forbids his presence at the dinner, and at last he peremp- 
torily commands the distressed girl to receive Ben Jochai, in the presence 
of the whole company that evening, as her affianced spouse. ‘ The world 
shall see you properly united,” he says, “ I know, Jochai does not please 
you like the bridegroom in Solomon’s Song, but that, you two must settle 
with your bearts, between yourselves.” When her father goes in, angry, 
she breaks into an indignant soliloquy, resolving not to submit to dissi- 
mulation ; she sees Uriel coming up the avenue, and says to herself,— 
Am I my father’s daughter? I, cold-hearted ? 
What hinders me, to run in joyful haste, 
And press my lover to my beating bosom ? 
My coward heart refuses. It must earn, 
First, by an act of freedom, it must earn 
The sacred privilege, to loose this yoke 
By which our hearts, and tongues, and eyes are fettered. 
As yet, I have done nothing; so I stand, 
And look upon the ground. 
Uriel comes, in compliance with the invitation, and not expecting to 
meet a party. She complains of his intended departnre without leave- 
taking, and when he avows that his purpose was to save himself and her 
the embarrassment which might have been occasioned if he had hesitated 
to sacrifice his own feelings to Jochai’s claim, she passionately declares 
that she will be his, and that, having been elevated and charmed by his 
instructions she cannot sympathise with the vulgar mind of the man for 
whom her father designed her. Acosta attempts to convince her, that 
obedience to her father is her duty in this case, and to persuade her to 
let him go. He says, God forbid that he should involve Aer in his im- 
pending fate :— 
Thou knowest what hangs over me? The curse, 
The church's ban, will drive me from your dwellings! 
Thou must not, shalt not love an outcast. Yes, 
I may take up this doom, as ‘twere an honour, 
But can I think of sharing it with thee? 
He is about to bid her a last farewell, in spite of her entreaties, when the 
other guests appear. The foremost is Jochai, who, angry at finding that 
his supposed rival has not yet gone off to Heidelberg, lets fall an insolent 
remark, which isretorted scoratully by Mauasseh’s high-spirited daughter, 
who leads Uriel up to the saloon. Jochai, left with De Silva, questions 
him about the undesired presence of Acosta at this festival, which has 
provoked the anger of their host. De Silva informs him, that the treatise, 
entrusted to his examination by the Synagogue, was found to be at vari- 
ance with the doctrines of the Talmud, and that his report upon it was, 
therefore, simply this, ‘‘ The author of this book is not a Jew;” but that 
he is glad, feeling high esteem for Acosta as a scholar of Plato anda 
clever man, to pronounce him exempt, notwithstanding his erroneous 
opinions, from the disgraceful censure of the Synagogue. “ Acosta has 
a right, if he pleases, to call himself a Christian,” he says, “ and then, 
since she could never marry a Christian, Judith would not be lost to you, 
Jochai.”” He, at the same time, imparts some facts of Uriel's family his- 
tory and education, which would enable Jochai to declare him out of the 
pale of the Jewish church, the intentions of the rabbins being, as De Silva 
has privately learned, to come upon Acosta in the midst of Vanderstra- 
teu’s festival, and there to pronounce his excommunication. That very 
moment, the solemn, monotonous note of the rams’ horns, proclaiming 
the approach of the church's miuisters on their awful mission, is heard at 
the gate. The company alarmed and reverent, congregate under the 
balcony ; Vanderstraten, perplexed and displeased with this interruption 
of his entertainment, awaits the result; Uriel is supported by the lofty 
countenance of Judith. A scene ensues of the most dramatic character. 
The stern fanatical Rabbi Santos, having, with imposing ceremony taken 
his place above, aunounces the performance of an important act of sacri- 
fice and purification. 
Ye that stand here, all sons of Abraham, 
‘That own the Lord our God, step now aside! 
Acosta, thou must be alone! , : 
[Tuey all pass to the opposite, and leave Uriel, except 
Judith, who hesitates between.] 
Rabbi Santos. 
And thou, 
Daughter of Vanderstraten, what of thee? 
Dost thou not own the Lord our God ? 
[She goes, slowly and reluctantly, over to the others. 
Jochai and Suva draw near.) 


reel. 
She too! 
How potent is the superstition’s spell ! 
Priest ! standest thou on holy Sinai ? 
Hath Moses chosen thee to speak his word ? 
Who made thee judge or ruler over me ? 
Rabbi Santos. 

Art thou a Jew, thou knowest, it is God ! 

Jochai (stepping between). 
What are you doing, gentlemen? De Santos, 














ny, had acquired support and stability, as it seemed, from the wealth 


communication, quite an indifferent thing tohim. But the new charge 


Take heed, or you will bring us into trouble! 
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THe Aloton 








June 2 








In Amsterdam we have the privilege 
Of doing judgment in the congregation, 
According to our sacred usages, 
But only upon Jews,—Acosta is 
A Christian! 
All the people. 
He, a Christain! 
Judith. 
Oh, God save us! 

Jochai. 
He is a Christian, and you dare to curse him? 
You have no power on him. 

Judith. 

Ah, for me 
This will be fatal, though it save him now. 
Rabbi Santos. 
If Uriel Acosta be a Christian, 
I have no more to say ; but only this, 
God’s blessing on the seed of Abraham! 
[ He extends his head, in benediction, over the assembly-] 
iel 


rte. 
Who says all this? who says— 
Jochai. 
I say, thy father, 
With all his family in Portugal, 
Abjured his fathers’ faith ; and as for thee, 
Thou never yet, by any formal act, 
Hast come baek to the kin of Jacob. No, 
Thou art a Christian, and the alien Jews 
Are too much honoured by thy presence, sir! 
‘anasseh. 
Yes, go we in; the Christian citizen, 
Acosta, will excuse us, that as Jews 
We eat and drink in our peculiar fashion. 


Uriel. 
A Christian, 7? Shall an insulting scoff 
oe for me a door of false compassion ? 
hile yet a child, I learned the Jewish law, 
I was baptised. No holy man of prayer 
Converted us ; no tales of miracle, 
No gold, persuaded us ; father and mother, 
My brothers and my sisters, we obtained 
The gene: knaves to be our sponsors. 
And daily, past the martyrs’ deadly pile, 
Seven years, we went up to the Christian school, 
Half sick with terror. Oh, if fear indeed 
Make piety, then we were pious Christians! 
But merciful is habit ; and when I, ‘ 
Wearing a chorister’s white robe, was bid 
To chant responses, or to bear the censer, 
Or in the school repeat the Christian lore, 
I felt that I was fortunate, that so 
ryte~ - 4 the Talmud stored my brain. 
As Christian, | became the man I am. 
I shared the culture of this age ; I bathed 
In the full sea of human learning ; I 
Fed on the common air, the sun, the fields, 
My unrestricted spirit ; and I loved 
The same things all men loved ; I feared the same, 
I felt in every pulse a noble deed ; 
From history the bracing inspirations 
Of large humanity I drew ; a man 
A citizen I was ; a Portuguese, 
That owned a home, that owned a fatherland, 
Claiming a right to live! But afterwards, 
We followed all our brethren, when they came 
Thence to the Netherlands, and here, being free, 
Hasted, each one of them, to cast away 
The stain impure of Christian water, so 
yy father, mother, and their sons, again 
ere Jews ; but whether J, grown up a youth 
Before we came to Amsterdam, would change 
My gentle Christian name of Gabriel 
Into stern Uriel, 1 was free to choose, 
And I will tell you freely, I should like 
To plunge and mingle in the common life 
Of general Europe. Wherefore do I not? 
Ask me not wherefore. J oseph when he saw 
The brethern, who had sold him, bound in Egypt, 
Why shed he tears of joy? Whatis the tie 
Keeps us together, spite of the disgust 
Of squalid meanness, since we left the East, 
In seeming brotherly communion? Honour! 
That is the fragile bond of Jews to Jews, 
And honour pledges me to stay with you ! 
For well I know, though here in Amsterdam, 
rey! tolerated, you are only 
A timid flock, chased from a foreign covert, 
Who start and tremble at a Christian’s nod. 
Bat once suspected, ye must flee the place, 
And wander on, Ahasuerus like, 
And wander, wander, wander restless on— 
And therefore, since J will not, as a Christian, 
Lie in the shady pasture of repose, 
Whilst you may plod the dusty road in sorrow, 
I choose to suffer with the suffering— 
Yes, you may curse me! Forlama Jew! 
Rabbi Santos. 
But if thou art a Jew, to mock at us, 
’T were better for thee to be Gabriel! 
The book thy hand has written, to the flames, 
Thy person to the curse! Let emptiness 
Receive the prayers of thy mouth! Let plague 
Infect the air thou breathest! Let the glance 
Be deadly of thine eye, and let thy limbs 
Be made the playthings of a shudd’ring palsy ! 
Hark ; hear the curse that comes upon thee now! 
Let every door, at which thou knockest, reamer, 
Be opened to thee by some enemy ! 
Let every cup they hand thee, in thy sickness, 
Be full of poison to thee! When, at last, 
Comes the death-angel to thy weary side, 
Die on the road, with face turned westward ! 
All the people chores solemnly]. 
oe ! 


Uriel. 
I shudder, but it is not for myself, 
It is for you, who deem this pleases God. 
Rabbi Santos. 
Blind thou shalt wander, groping by the walls, 
Cursed be the hand which reaches thee a staff! 
And if thou fallest, open wide the earth 
To swallow thee, like Dathan and Abiram! 
All the people [bending low again]. 
Oh woe for him! oh woe! 
Rabbi Santos. 
The church expels thee, 
Curses the womb that bare thee— 
Uriel. 
Ah, my mother! 
Rabbi Santos. 
Curses the friend that, in thy misery, 
May still keep true to thee, and curses all 
Related any way to thee ; and what 
Thou touchest, or approachest, it is dead ! 
Yes, pine and perish in a thirst for love ; 
Never to thee a woman shall give up 
Her loving heart— 
Judith [steps boldly forth). 
In that thou liest, Rabbi ! 
Manasseh. 
What ? thou audacious girl! 
De Silva. 
Take her away, 
Take her away, Jochai! 


Jochai. 
She has betrayed us. 
Judith. 


. 


I will betray myself and you! Betrayal 

Of you, is to be true to God! Ye tremble, : 

That curse from such a tongue has brought a blessing ? 

Then curse the gods, whom he and I adore ! 

They are the true Gods ; rather worship them, 

As we do; for the prophet of your own 

Hath spoken falsely ; for he shail be loved! 

[ She rushes to Uriel’s embrace, whilst the company 
pause in amazement.] 
Rabbi Santos. 

Two victims finds the church instead of one ; 

This is no place for righteous men to tarry ! 
He descends from the terrace, with his attendants, and so de » fol- 
lowed by the company, who are dismayed and affected. Jochai, as he 
goes out, threatens revenge upon Judith and her father. Manasseh is 
overcome with perplexity, but desires Acosta to abide in his villa, which 
he and his daughter immediately quit for the city. Judith, as she goes 
out at her father’s command, exclaims joyfully, 

He is mine now! I’ve won him by the truth! 

And I will, now, make haste, and sue my father 


To let me wear the tokens of my love 
Before the world. Oh, tell me, Uriel, 
Have I obeyed the voice of God who moveth 
(As thou has taught me) in our pure affections ? 
Oh let us hope! Follow me now, dear friend, 
Let us have courage, we may win the world. 
This scene brings the story to a climax, whence the fortunes of the lov- 
ing pair suffer a mournful declension. Manasseh Vanderstraten has con- 
sented, without much difficulty, seeing his daughter’s resolution, to re- 
ceive Acosta as her accepted suitor. But we find the merchant at home, 
anxiously calculating bis affairs, the state of which appears to be so ha- 
zardous, that he is fain at length to postpone the disagreeable investiga- 
tion, with characteristic infirmity of purpose, and to indulge himself with 
the more gratefal view of his exquisite pictures. Judith is present, full 
of gratitude and tenderness towards her father, for his generous conces- 
sion to her love. De Silva comes, and informs Manasseh, according to 
the arrangement between them, that the council of the Synagogue have 
agreed to restore Uriel Acosta to their membership, which is an indis- 
nsable condition of his marriage with Manasseh’s daughter, provided 
that Uriel will read a formal and public recantation of his heresy. Un- 
less the curse of excommunication be removed from him, it is utterly im- 
ible for the respectable Jew to accept him as a son-in-law. Neither 
Briel nor Judith seem to have considered this difficulty ; and to her fa- 
ther, with his own lax principles of religious obligation, it has not occur- 
red to imagine, that the mere requisition of a profession of orthodoxy, 
and acknowledgment of error, can be an obstacle to Uriel’s fortune. “Be- 
tween you and me,” he says to De Silva, “ neither of us really care much 
for the priests, we have too much philosophy to believe what they say, 
but I don’t like any man to set himself in opposition to established nv- 
tions.” De Silva then, with very friendly intentions, visits Uriel in the 
house of Vanderstraten, and greets him as the future husband of his niece, 
and as one whom he will be glad to retain in the city, an ornament to its 
literary circles. He goes on to tell Acosta, that the council of the Syna- 
gogue will not be too hard upon Manasseh’s son-in-law, and that he need 
only submit to a brief examination, and then read a prescribed form of 
apology. Uriel refuses. The elder censures his refusal as obstinacy and 
conceit, and rebukes him for relying so proudly upon his own intellect, 
instead of respecting deferentially the orthodox doctrines a thousand 
years old, which have been the consolation of millions. Uriel persists in 
saying that he cannot, and dare not unsay what he believes to be true ; 
and so De Silva leaves him, in anger, telling him that Judith can never 
be his, and that he must now go on his Jonely path, and bear his curse 
upon him ; lastly, he reminds Acosta of his poor old blind mother, who 
must feel the deepest grief at his contumacy, and asks him whether love, 
duty, and the happiness of others, seem as nothing to him in comparison 
= his own fanciful pride. When Uriel is left alone, he meditates 
us :— 
More than my love do I esteem the truth? 
I love her, but I should despise myself, 
If I could languish, like a silly swain 
Garlanded in a pastoral comedy, 
And melt as wax for love. What, T believe, 
And I deny my own belief? What, I 
Confute _— with coward perjury ? 
Not so. The glory of a man is Truth. 
His true conviction is a golden badge 
More honourable than if courts or kings 
Hang decorations o’er his honest breast. 
His true conviction is the battle flag 
He carries, or beneath it nobly falls. 
The common soldier, in the war of thought, 
By true conviction wins nobility, 
And bears a knightly staff, which he would break 
Upon his own dishonoured crest, if he 
Baseély recanted a sincere opinion. 
I will not doit. Whisper as you may 
That intellect is not so sure as feeling, 
And that I may indulge my love securely, 
I take my stand,—I cannot otherwise, — 
The pride of manhood, and my knightly spurs, 
Forbid me to recede, and stay my fears. 
And, if I were in error, to the truth 
1 should be guilty, not unto the priests, 
And I will not apologise to them. 
These are noble sentiments, but not of the bighest kind, by which a true 
martyr is animated. “ Hier stehe ich; ich kann nicht anders ;” so far 
does Uriel Acosta go, with Luther’s memorable declaration ; but he 
does not add, with Luther, “ Gott he/fe mir.” And so he fails as a 
brave and high-minded man, whose consistency is founded upon his sense 
of honour and self-approbation, instead of being founded upon his fi- 
delity to the divine /aw, may very likely fail, in such a trial of the heart 
as that which Uriel has to undergo. 
Esther Acosta, his blind, aged, and widowed mother, is led, by his 
brothers Joel and Reuben, tottering and sad into the room. The inter- 
view is touching and mournful enough, but the poor mother is comforted, 
when she passes her hand over his face, as he kneels all bowed and weep- 
ing before her, by finding that the dreadful curse has not deformed his 
features. She wants to see,—no, she cannot see with eyes, but she wants 
to meet, and speak to, the beautiful lady, Manasseh’s daughter who has 
loved her son like an angel, and whom she would fain know, and kiss but 
once, before she dies. The two brothers tell Uriel, that they are going, 
with their old mother, to break up their home at Amsterdam and reside 
at the Hague, because the little trade, bequeathed to them by their 
father, is now quite destroyed, since Uriel’s excommunication, and none 
of their old friends will deal with them. This is told to Uriel without re- 
proach, indeed very tenderly and considerately, but he is filled with the 
bitterest grief by it, and the more so when his mother laments that he 
will not be near her at her death-bed. Judith comes into the room, and, 
guessing that the venerable old woman is Uriel’s mother, affectionately 
greets her. Esther Acosta says, 


Yes, praise my dearest son,—I love thee for it! 
Judith. 


A time is coming, all shall praise him, mother, 
He shall have us till then. 
Esther. 
That's sweet to hear! 
Oh for a glimpse of thee in my dark eyes! 
And now, when death will take me very soon, 
I cannot leave him with thee, 
Judith. 
Not with me? 
Not with his wife ? 
Esther. 
Canst thou become his wife? 
My child, do not elope with him ; thy father 
Has only thee. Give not thy father sorrow! 
Only one daughter has Manasseh. 
Judith. 
What! 
Do I see what it means? Oh, Uriel, 
Thou will not do it? 
[She looks upon him trembling with despair.) 
h, forgive me, heaven, 
That I have ever dreamed this petty earth 
Could make us happy with so much of love! 
(She sinks at Esther's feet.) 
Mother, he does not love us! 
A fierce struggle torments the mind of Uriel at this scene, the result of 
which is that, unable to endure the mute supplication of their tearful eyes, 
he rushes out of the house to offer his submission to the rulers of the 
synagogue—Judith and his mother are left, frightened at what they have 
unconsciously done, and at the frantic vehemence of his manner. “ It is for 
his mother’s sake he goes,” says Judith. “ No, he goes for thy sake,” the 
mother answers. Judith is agonized by the thought, perhaps he may 
epent this step hereafter, and she wishes to call him back, but it is too 
ate. 
It is painful to see what follows, in the moral ruin of this generous and 
estimable man. To a nature like his, sensitive, enthusiastic, and prone 
to exaggerate his own faults, the shame of a public act of falsehood, 
though venial it appear to us when we consider the great force of temp- 
tations under which it was committed, is an irreparable injury,—literally, 
it is a mortification or deadly canker. The shame of hia recantation is 
sapereiet oy. accident, and by the malice of his intriguing enemies. 
hen Uriel, distracted, bare-headed, with frenzy in his looks and speech, 
gets to the temple, the rabble of vulgar Jews at the gate, believing the 
curse to be upon him, pelt him with stones, abuse and spit upon him. 
The rabbins admit him, but they treat him with cold severity. They are 
determined, notwithatending the promise of a lenient reception, to make 
an example of the formidable assailant of their authority, now that he has 
surrendered himself into their hands. They confine him, as a penitential 
ordeal, in a solitary cell, where he gives way to frightful agonies of re- 
morse and despair. They choose to regard his state as that of one who 
repents his heresy, whereas he is groaning under the necessity of playing 
the hypocrite in his recantation, which he has madly promised to his 





vert of any chance of altering his purpose, keeps bim in ignorance of two 
facts, which, if be could learn them, would liberate him from this rash 
and sinful vow. The letters and visits of his friends are intercepted, 
which would bave told him that his aged mother, worn out by toil and 
sorrow, has died from the shock of this infliction, and is now out of all 
trouble on his account ; and also, that Manasseh Vanderstraten is bank- 
rupt, having been ruined by the cunning practices of the revengeful 
Jochai, who employed his superior skill in mercantile business, and his 
own great connections, to bring the careless father of J udith to worldly 
ruin, from which he will only be spared at the price of giving her up to 
Jochai. That all this has happened since his seclusion, and that she has 
consented to sacrifice her love for himself, and to be married to Jochai,— 
these things, in spite of the honest and indignant protest of De Silva, are 
carefully concealed from bim by the rabbins, lest they might, as they 
would if he kuew them, deprive the church of itstriamph. Oaly after he 
has undergone the humiliating last examination by the pedantic and ar- 
rogant elders, he is told of the death of his mother. But the ecclestiasti- 
cal sentence now imposed on him is one intolerably degrading. As he 
could not endure to pass through the dong penance, which would oblige 
him to read publicly, at stated intervals during a period of many months, 
a recantation of his errors, he chooses with desperate eagerness the shorter 
penance, which is to consist in his lying down upon the threshold of the 
temple, after having read a document prepared for him by the rabbius, 
and allowing any member of the congregation to step over his prostrate 
neck. This is what Uriel Acosta is compelled to do. ‘ 

In the assembly of his people he reads, fainting almost with grief and 
rage, the hateful and false apology, in which the cruel priest Santos, ac- 
cumulating terms of the most insufferable infamy, has made bim declare 
that his book was written at the prompting of Belial, that he has wilfully 
slandered God, falsified Scripture, and offended Israel, that his opinions 
were false and devilish, and that he is unworthy to live in the sight of 
God and man. After this, he falls to the ground, and is carried to the 
doorway. The mean aod malicious Ben Jochai cannot forego this oppor- 
tunity to gratify his vengeance. He comes on, the first of the congrega- 
tion, insolently attempting to tread upon Uriel’s body, and as he does 
this, he would crush his fallen rival with the news, tRat Judith shall not 
console him for that disgrace. Uriel starts up,—throws the scoundrel 
aside,—forces his raging way through the people,—defies the baffled priests 
and rabbins,—asserts the rights of his manhood and his adherence to the 
truth,—and the church meeting is dispersed in extreme confusion. 

The last act is the marriage of Judith to Jochai. In the park and villa 
of Vanderstraten, a costly festival is made ready; the bridegroom en- 
deavours to excite the conviviality of his guests by an affectation of hi- 
larity and joy, bat Judith, splendidly arrayed for the hymeneal sacrifice, 
is so reserved and strange, that none know what to think of it, and the 
occasion is clouded with anxiety. She inquires of her father and Jochai, 
with strict and repeated questioning, whether the bridegroom has yet 
executed, in legal completeness, the documents by which her father’s for- 
tunes are to be restored. Having been satisfied of this, she goes through 
the wedding ceremony, and immediately begs permission to retire into 
the garden. There she drinks poison. She meets Uriel there, for he, for- 
jorn and broken in spirit, can find no place of rest, no solace, and a mys- 
terious fascination has brought him thither, on the day his loved one 
married his foe. They do not reprove each other, but forgive, and try 
to comfort each other. The poison operates,—she sinks,—the father, the 
new-made husband, her uncle, and the guests are called and come in hor- 
ror. She dies, giving to Acosta her maidenly myrtle wreath ; Jochai is 
the husband of a corpse. Uriel, who has sought the life of Jochai, and 
sent him a challenge returned with disdain, finds all his anger disarmed 
by this calamity. Solemnly holding up the dead hand of the girl, he im- 
plores her father to bury him by her side, 

And there shall rest 
The bones of a poor, lost, and weary pilgrim, 
Who journeyed to the promised land of Truth, 
But never reached the goal. But on his eyes, 
Before he died, a rosy veil descended, 
And that was love. Oh, see what love hath done! 
I go, I leave you to this world of error, 
Of doubt, of falsehood, and intolerance ; 
Heap huger stones upon the hearts of men, 
Who long, as I, to see the face of God, 
Without a priestly curtain, and discern, 
Immediately, the glory of his smile! 
/ cannot bear the burthen any longer ; 
And Uriel goes out of the silent crowd, and when he has eutered the 
grove, a pistol-shot is heard, and the story is all over. The priest says, 
two victims have fallen to the church. But De Silva is wiser, and says, 
they are two witnesses, or martyrs to a principle which the world does 
not comprehend. We are tieir murderers, he says, and let us not judge, 
that we be not judged. 
Go now, and preach 
The truths of mercy, tolerance, and love ; 
And as for the true faith—I see, I see, 
The sanctities of old are fading now. 
Believe, what you believe! but be sincere! 
What we believe,—for that we merit nothing ; 
How we believe —for that we are accepted. 





THE OLD PORTRAITS. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF EMILE SOUVESTRE. 
Translated for the “ Albion.” 


I am about to narrate some experience of my youthful days, of a 
period, when living wholly in the absorbing occupations of the present, 
I looked upon the past only with contempt. Revelling in pride like 
most others of my age, charged with a superabundance of untried 
streagth, I was full of confidence in my own powers, and I con- 
gratulated myself on the privilege of breathing the atmosphere of this 
glorious epoch; I admired myself in my contemporaries. Turning my 
eyes backward, I beheld only prejudice, superstition, or servility. My 
generation seemed to me, in reality, to commence the page of history, 
and like fabled Atlas of old, to carry the world on its shoulders. 

Hence arose in my mind a superb disdain for every thing which was 
not ofour time. I ridiculed ancient modes; shrugged my shoulders at 
venerable customs ; and fled from the sight of white hairs. An orphan 
almost from the cradle, I had grown up in the midst of young companions, 
without relatives or friends whose affection might reconcile me to old 
‘age. It displeased me equally in persons and things; when I could not 
laugh at it, I feared it. 

My existence was joyous, although its path was strewn with difficulties. 
Enticed into the feverish activity of modern society, I found a certain 
pleasure in encountering its trials; herein, resembling a young swimmer 
whose delight it is to battle against the waves, until lassitude overtakes 
him, and then, what would he give for a quiet resting place on shore, with 
a ray of sun to animate his exhausted body? Confined within the limits 
of narrow mediocrity, I thirsted for wings of gold with which to surmount 
all obstacles of time and space. Compelled to occupy myself exclusively 
with the means of gaining my own subsistence, I desired leisure to think 
of and minister to the wants of my neighbours. 

An unexpected event occurred to snatch me from my labours and my 
dreams. A distant country cousin, of whom I had never heard, suddenly 
died and left me his heir. The letter of the notary, informing me of this 
intelligence, stated that my presence was indispensably necessary to tak- 
ing possession of the property. Ere long, therefore, I found myselfseated 
in the Burgundy diligence, en route towards the village formerly inha- 
bited by my deceased relative. . 

The journey was easily accomplished. A fine autumn sun illuminated 
the country ; the woods were crowned with their last leaves; and my 
ears were greeted on every side by the creaking of waggons bearing home 
the harvest, or by the singing of peasants following the ne Upon 
the whole, every thing was pleasant and agreeable enough until I arrived 
at But there, I was informed that I must quit the diligence, and 
travel on foot a distance of more than two leagues by a cross-cut through 
the fields, to the village where I was expected! The late rains had ren- 
dered the roads soft and muddy, in some spots almost impassable ; day 
was declining, and a cold October fog was already falling ia the vallies. 
I set out on this disagreeable walk in a sufficiently bad humour, de- 
voutly commending to the care of his Satanic majesty all the countries 
in which there were no coaches, and picking my way as well as I could 
among the ruts. A . ‘ 
Unfortunately the directions given me at the last stage were insuffici- 
ent ; all the paths across the vineyards had the same aspect to my eyes ; 
I lost my way several times, and it was night when I reached the vil- 
lage. I was obliged to wander from door to door in order to discover 
my cousin’s house ; and whea, covered with mud and benumbed with 
cold, I finally reached it, not a soul appeared to open and let me in! 
An individual passing by, informed me that Dame Felicité, the house- 
keeper, was at vespers. With no resource then but to await her return, 
I walked to and fro through the court-yard in front, my bands in my 








mother and to his betrothed. In the meantime, the rigid seclusion that 
surrounds him, craftily maintained by Rabbi Santos to deprive the con- 





pockets, and my nose buried in the collar of my overcoat. Keeping sen- 
try thus at the door of my own house might have been pleasant enough, 
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not been for my fatigue, and the fog which inseasibly transformed 
Heit into a fine loud My patience was on the verge of being exhausted, 
when a very respectable old servant, with a prayer-book io her hand, 
came up the street and approached the house. 

At the sight of a stranger standing at the entrance, she stopped short, 
and asked me what was my pleasure. F 

“I wish to see Madame Felicité,” I replied, my teeth chattering with 

ld. 
sae” You mean Mademoiselle,” said the old woman, tartly ; “I am she ; 
what will the gentleman have ?”’ 

“In the first place, I wish you to open the door,” I shouted, almost 
farious at the delay ; “then furnish me the means of drying myself. 
And to prevent any further objections, I gave her my name. I hoped 
that at this name, the old housekeeper would show some embarrassment 
and hasten to make amends for the discomfort I had experienced ; but 
to my utter astonishment, she regarded me with a sort of distrustful 
hostility. 

4“ Abt You are the heir !” she resumed after a long pause ; “ I must go 
then and inform the notary.” 

“To the Devil!” I interrupted impatiently. First of all, give me a 
shelter ; open the door, Dame Felicité.” ‘ 

Monsieur must excuse me, I am entrusted with the care of this house,’ 

she replied resolutely ; “J am responsible to others for its safe-keeping ; 
let Monsieur remain where he is a few minutes, and Master Boisseau 
himself shall decide what it is right for me to do.” And without wait- 
ing for my answer, she turned on her heels, and disappeared down the 
street. 
I resumed the promenade in front of my own inheritance. At the end 
of half an hour, Felicité again presented herself in company with a small 
man in spectacles, who made himself known as Master Boieseau, and in 
whose hands I placed the letter he had written me, together with the 
documents establishing my identity. After ascertaining the contents by 
the light of a lantern, he was pleased to acknowledge that I was the per- 
sonage in question, and directed the Dame Felicité to give me entrance 
to the house. 

While all these formalities were taking place, I remained on the 
thresbhold, stamping my feet in order to excite a little warmth in them, 
and inwardly cursing the village notary. When, at last, the door was 
opened, I gruffiey said to M. Boisseau that I would call upon him the next 
day to complete the legal arrangements, and precipitated myself into the 
dark corridor, without inviting him to follow. 

The old servant presently appeared with her lantern, and conducted 
me into a dingy saloon, furnished with four straw bottomed chairs, an 
arm-chair covered with acheap cotton cloth, and no ornaments whatever, 
excepting two plaster statuettes of Paul and Virginia, standing on the 
chimney-piece, between four colocynths cut out of stone and painted to 
imitate marble. 

The difficulty I encountered in making myself known, added to effects 
of the fog and the bad road, had put me in an ill-humour, which I did not 
attempt to conceal. I spoke sharply to the housekeeper, ordering her to 
light a fire and get me some supper, while I took a survey of the rest of 
the house. 

Arming myself therefore with an old candlestick, that had once, prob- 
ably, many years previous, aspired to the honour of silver-plate, from 
which arose a small tallow candle ornamented by a paper socket, I 
commenced my peregrinatious through the house of my deceased cousin. 

Every thing corresponded with the room in which I had been received. 
The old faded curtains were patched here and there with newer and 
brighter colours, presenting very much the appearance of mended rags. 
The furniture, of an antique form and rude workmanship, but imperfectly 
garnished apartments, whose shrunken doors and windows offered too free 
admittance to the air of Heaven. Care, elegance, comfort, and conve- 
nience, all were wanting in this old domicile. I found in it eloqnent tes- 
timony to:the barbarity of our fathers, and a new proof that good sense 
and good taste only truly began to develop themselves in our genera- 
tion. 

The sleeping chamber was especially curious. The bed, in the form of 
a coffin, was enclosed by four green serge curtains, riddled by moths ; 
upon a drawerless table stood a ewer of one colour, in a basin of another ; 
and to complete the picture, old family portraits, calculated toirritate the 
nerves of a connoisseur, hung on the walls. Painted at different epochs, 
they represented individuals of different professions, among whom I re- 
marked an ecclesiastic, a merchant, a judge, an officer ; and lastly, alarge 
man, half citizen, half peasant, whom Dame Felicité pointed out to me as 
her late master. 

The honest housekeeper had come to announce that supper was served ; 
I followed her into the saloon. 

The aspect of the cloth fastened my attention. The linen, taken in 
honour of my arrival, from a press seldom opened, was variegated with 
broad yellow streaks ; the pipe clay plates were disfigured by unsightly 
scratches, indicating the faithful employment of knite and fork ; tum 
blers without a base, bore no faint resemblance to our old drinking-cups, 
and wooden salt-bowls contained a supply of coarse salt and pounded 
pepper ! 

Dame Felicité served me a thin soup, in which the butter had been for- 
gotten, and set before me the remains of a brooding hen, whose maternal 
solicitude had left her only the skin and bones. This the housekeeper de- 
clared to be a fair specimen of her deceased master’s ordinary repast ; but 
as an act of hospitality, she added for me three half decayed apples 
and a morsel of mouldy cheese! I ordered some wine ; it was sour and 
thick, made from the refuse grapes of the vineyard. 

More discontented than ever with my journey and its results, I re- 
solved to retire. Dame Felicité lighted me to the sleeping chamber. 
Its grand funereal bed, its smoky old portraits, were still more disagree- 
able than at first. I turned abruptly to my conductress, and demanded 
if there were an auctioneer in the place.— “ An auctioneer !”’ she repeat- 
ed; “I have never heard of one. 

“Then you never have public sales ?’’—* Pardon me.” 

“ And how are they managed then?’’—‘“ The beadle cries the goods 
through all the streets of the parish.” 

‘Indeed! well then, apprize the beadle to-morrow, that he may an- 
nounce the sale of every thing in this house,”’ 

“ Everything! will monsieur keep nothing ?’’—‘ Nothing.”’—* Not 
even the pictures ?””—* Not even the pictures.” 

“Ah! Sir, you do not mean it; they are family portraits!”—“I tell 
you that I sell everything. Good night.” 

And I took the candle from Dame Felicité, who left the room with her 
hands raised imploringly towards Heaven. 

“What, in the name of all that is wonderful, would she have me do 
with these daubs? Ah! YesI will sell you, grotesque images that you 
are, if only from hatred of the age you represent! This cheerless home 
is yours, these habits of inelegance and parsimuny are those which you 
have bequeathed ; this life, despoiled of all the charms of our modern 
Civilization, is your life perpetuated by tradition! Away with you, bar- 
barians! We are not of the same race, and there is nothing in common 
between us.” 

Thus soliloquizing, I threw myself on the bed; but fatigue and ill- 
humour kept me wakeful. I glanced through the volume of history I 
had brought with me to read on the road, and then took up the inventory 
of the inheritance, which had been put in my hands by the notary as he 
left the house. 

An agreeable surprise awaited me. The sum total of the bequest far 
exceeded what I could have supposed, and made me almost rich. This 
unexpected discovery singularly softened my anger, and aided wonder- 
fully in the digestion of my bad supper. I employed myself in examin- 
ing the details of the inventory, until the figures floated before my half- 
closed eyelids ; and I gradually lost consciousness of everything in the 
external world. 

Presently, I seemed to hear a noise of steps at my bedside. I re-opened 
my eyes, and perceived about a dozen persons grouped around the bed. 
They were all clothed in various styles of antiquated costume, which [ 
recognized with surprise as that of the old portraits adorning the apart- 
ment. I raised my eyes to the wall, in order to make the comparison, 
The frames still hang there, but the portraits were gone! My guests 











protection, and took its place among the honest merchants of the pro- 
vince. 

A third speaker here raised his voice.—* This property, transmitted by 
our fathers, has been increased in value and importance by me,” said he 
consequentially. “Appointed syndic of my corporation, I obtained for 
it new immunities; banded with my neighbours in defence of the fruits 
of our labour against violent aggression, co one of the founders of that 
citizenship, which united the general interests under the title of com- 
munes,” 

“ And I,” interrapted his neighbour, whose robe and austere mien in- 
dicated the magistrate, “I have contributed to make law prevail over 
caprice, and equity over credit. The highest power in the land has been 
compelled to submit to the decision of unarmed judges: physical force 
bows before the law of right.” 

“ You do not take into consideration that they have declared them- 
selves auxiliaries !’’ rejoined an officer with a complexion bronzed by the 
sun. “The descendants of the serf of former ages have finished by gird- 
ing on the sword and ranking themselves among the defenders of their 
country and the law! Since both appertain to the entire nation, the 
entire nation sheds her blood to protect them ; in becoming soldiers, we 
take our place as gentlemen.” 

“ Yes,” continued another individual, in whose features I recognised 
my cousin’s portrait. “My ancestors conquered justice and liberty for 
our descendants : it remained to provide them with resources ; I accepted 
this humble role of the ant. Owing to my labour and economy, the small 
patrimony bequeathed me by our fathers has gradually improved ; I have 
augmented the savings, I have enlarged the domain ; I leave behind me 
six times more than I received, and thanks to the watchful integrity of 
Dame Felicité, it will all be transmitted unimpaired to my heir. I shall 
have thus assured to him leisure to cultivate his intellect, liberty to do 
good ; in short, the happiness arising from the power of devoting one’s life 
to the welfare of others, rather than the misery of being compelled to live 
for himself alone. If he is worthy of such a privilege, he will know how 
to profit by it ; he will preserve at the bottom of his heart a little grati- 
tude towards the man who has prepared for him this beautiful task ; far 
from ridiculing, he will bless him, and will know how to sanctify what 
the old cousin has denied himself, to lavish generously on his in- 
heritors.”’ 

These last words were pronounced with so much intensity of emotion 
as to cause me to tremble in spite of myself, ané——I awoke! 

The candle burnt dim in the socket ; the old portraits were in their 
places: the inventory and the volume of history had fallen on the floor: 
my vision was but a dream! 

A dream, or rather the voice of conscience and good sense. These old 
portraits were veritable symbols of the past ; each recalled to my mind 
the services rendered by a class and an age. They marked, so to speak, 
the footsteps of time on the path of progress. Whosoever should be able 
to comprehend them would there behold the glory of a work accomplish- 
ed by bis ancestors. 

_Penetrated by a sudden light, I extended my hand to these half-effaced 
pictures, as though they could see and hear me. : 

“ Ah! pardon me, I entreat,” cried I; “ pardon me, old soldiers of 
former ages ; I now understand the respect that is your due! All these 
harvests gathered to day, and which are to me a source of vanity, were 
sown by your hands: the present is only a consequence of the past, and 
tradition the instrument of progress. Pardon! O ye, who nourished the 
tree of science in its infancy and watered it with your sweat and your 
blood. I know now, that my pride sprang from ingratitude; henceforth 
a holy place is reserved to you in my memory. ke 

“And you also, vestiges of an age we no longer understand, rusticity 
of our fathers, old forgotten usages, henceforth you will excite in me 
neither scorn nor anger, for I now comprehend that you are the still 
visible ruins of a civilization which has fulfilled its mission.” 





EARLY TRAINING OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


This interesting extract is borrowed from the new “ Life of George Washing- 
ton,” by Washington Irving, of which the first volume has just been published 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Co., of this city. The work, to which we shall 
hereafter more specifically allude, will be completed in three volumes. 


The attachment of Lawrence Washington to his brother George, seems 
to have acquired additional strength and tenderness on their father’s 
death ; he now took a truly paternal interest in his concerns, and had him 
as frequently as possible a guest at Mount Vernon. Lawrence had de- 
servedly become a popular and leading personage in the country. He 
was a member of the House of Burgesses, and adjutant-general of the dis- 
trict, with the rank of major and a regular salary. A frequent sojourn 
with him brought George into familiar intercourse with the family of his 
father-in-law, the Hon. William Fairfax, who resided at a beautiful seat 
called Belvoir, a few miles below Mount Vernon, and on the same woody 
ridge bordering the Potomac. 

William Fairfax was a man of liberal education and intrinsic worth ; 
he had seen much of the world, and his mind had been enriched and ri- 
pened by varied and adventurous experience. Of an ancient English 
family in Yorkshire, he had entered the army at the age of twenty-one ; 
bad served with honour both in the East and West Indies, and officiated 
as governor of New Providence, after having aided in rescuing it from 
pirates. For some years past he had resided in Virginia, to manage the 
immense landed estates of his cousin, Lord Fairfax, and lived at Belvoir 
in the style of an English country gentleman, surrounded by an intelli- 
gent and cultivated family of sons and daughters. 

An intimacy with a family like this, in which the frankness and sim- 
plicity of rural and colonial life were united with European refinement, 
could not but have a beneficial effect in moulding the character and man- 
ners of a somewhat homebred scbool-boy. It was probably his intercourse 
with them, and his ambition to acquit himself well in their society, that 
set him upon compiling a code of morals and manners, which still exists 
in a manuscript in his own handwriting, entitled “ rules for behaviour in 
company and conversation.”’ It is extremely minute and circumstantial. 
Some of the rules for personal deportment extend to such trivial matters, 
and are so quaint and formal, as almost to provoke a smile; but in the 
main, a better manual of conduct could not be put into the hands of a 
youth. The whole code evinces that rigid propriety and self-control to 
which he subjected himself, and by which he brought all the impulses of 
a somewhat ardent temper under conscientious government. 

Other influences were brought to bear on George during his visit at 
Mount Vernon. His brother Lawrence still retained some of his military 
inclinations, fostered no doubt by his post of adjutant-general. William 
Fairfax, as we have shown, had been a soldier, and in many trying scenes. 
Some of Lawrence’s comrades of the provincial regiment, who had served 
with him in the West Indies, were occasional visitors at Mount Vernon : 
or a ship of war, possibly one of Vernon’s old fleet, would anchor in the 
Potomac, and its officers be welcome guests at the tables of Lawrence and 
his father-in-law. Thus military scenes on sea and shore would become 
the topics of conversation. The capture of Porto Bello; the bombard- 
ment of Carthagena ; old stories of cruisings in the East and West Indies, 
and campaigns against the pirates, We can picture to ourselves George, 
a grave and earnest boy, with an expanding intellect, and a deep-seated 
passion for enterprise, listening to such conversations with a kindling 
spirit and a growing desire for military life. In this way most probably 
was produced that desire to enter the navy which he evinced when about 
fourteen years of age. The opportunity for gratifying it appeared at 
hand. Ships of war frequented the colonies, and at times, as we have 
hinted, were anchored in the Potomac. The inclination was encouraged 
by Lawrence Washington and Mr. Fairfax. Lawrence retained pleasant 
recollections of his cruisings in the fleet of Admiral Vernon, and consi- 
dered the naval service a popular path to fame and fortune. George was 
| at a suitable age to enter the navy. The great difficulty was to procure 
the assent of his mother. She was brought, however, to acquiesce ; a 
midshipman’s warrant was obtained, and it is even said that the luggage 
of the youth was actually on board of a man of war, anchored in the river 
| just below Mount Vernon. 

At the eleventh hour the mother’s heart faltered. This was her eldest 





oe indeed the antique images of the family, miraculously restored to 
ife ! 

At their head, appeared an old man whom I had not remarked in the 

collection. My attention rested on him with a particular curiosity which 
he apparently comprehended. 
_™ You will seek in vain my image among these portraits,” said he ; 
in my time, no pencil would have troubled itself to reproduce the features 
of a serf like me! but comprehending the degradation of my condition, 
I succeeded, by dint of struggle and toil in purchasing my freedom. 
Thanks to it, one of my descendants, whom you see here, was able to in- 
struct himself and became a priest.” 

The person referred to drew near.—* The poor and the oppressed had 
need of assistance,” said he mildly: “ sustained by the name of Christ, 
I endeavoured to serve them ; I aided 
them love virtue, in fortifying them by truth, hope, patience ; while, at 
the same time, our family slowly elevated itself under the shade of my 


in teaching the people, in making | 


born. A son, whose strong and steadfast character promised to be a sup- 
port to herself and a protection to her other children. The thought of 
| his being completely severed from her, and exposed to the hardships and 
perils of a boisterous profession, overcame even her resolute mind, and 
| at her urgent remonstrances the nautical scheme was given up. 
| To school, therefore, George returned, and continued his studies for 
nearly two years longer, devoting himself especially to mathematics, and 
accomplishing himself in those branches calculated to fit him either for 
| Civil or military service. Among these, one of the moat important in the 
_ actual state of the country was land surveying. In this he schooled him- 
| Self thoroughly, using the highest processes of the art; making surveys 
, about the neighbourhood, and keeping regular field books, some of which 
| we have examined. in which the boundaries and measurements of the 
fields surveyed were carefully entered, and diagrams made, with a neat- 
| Ness and exactness as if the whole related to important land;transactions 
instead of being mere school exercises. Thus, in his earliest days, there 


was perseverance and completeness in all his undertakings. Nothing was 
left half done, or done in a hurried and slovenly manner. The t of 
mind thus cultivated continued throughout life ; so that however cempli- 
cated his tasks and overwhelming hiscares, in the ardaous and hazardous 
situations in which he was often placed, he found time to do every pring. 
and to do it well. He had acquired the magic of method, which of i 
works wonders. 
In one of these manuscript memorials of his practical studies and exer- 
cises, we have come upon some documents singularly in contrast with all 
that we have just cited, and, with his apparently unromantic character. 
In a word, there are evidences in his own hand-writing, that, before he 
was fifteen years of age, he had conceived a passion for some unknown 
beauty, so serious as to disturb his otherwise well-regulated mind, and to 
make him really unhappy. Why this juvenile attachment was a source 
of unbappigess we have no positive means of ascertaining. Perhaps the 
object of it may have considered him a mere school-boy, and treated him 
as such ; or his own shyness may have been in his way, and his “ rules for 
behaviour and conversation” may as yet have set awkwardly on him, and 
rendered him formal and ungainly when he most sought to please. Even 
in later years he was apt to be silent and embarrassed in female society. 
“ He was a very bashful young‘man,” said an old lady, whom he used 
visit when they were both in their nonage. “I used often to wish that 
he would talk more.” 
Whatever may have been the reason, this early attachment seems to 
have been a source of poignant discomfort to him. It clung to him after 
he took a final leave of school in 1747, and went to reside with his brother 
Lawrence at Mount Vernon. Here he continued his mathematical stu- 
dies and his practice in surveying, disturbed at times by recurrences of 
his unlucky passion. Though by no means of a poetical temperament, 
the waste pages of his journal betray several attempts to pour forth his 
amorous sorrows in verse. They are mere common-place rhymes, such ag 
lovers at his age are apt to write, in which he bewails his “ poor restless 
heart, wounded by Cupid’s dart,” and “ bleeding for one who remains 
pitiless of his griefs and woes.”’ 
The tenor of some of his verses induce us to believe that he never told 
his love ; but, as we have already surmised, was prevented by his bash- 
fulness. 
“* Ah, woe is me, that I should love and conceal ; 

Long have I wished and never dare reveal.” 


It is difficult to reconcile one’s self to the idea of the cool and sedate 
Washington, the great champion of American liberty, a woe-worn lover 
in his youthful days, ‘ sighing like furnace,” and inditing plaintive ver- 
ses about the groves of Mount Vernon. We are glad of an opportunity, 
however, of penetrating to his native feelings, and fiading that under his 
studied decorum and reserve he had a heart of flesh, throbbing with the 
warm impulses of human nature. 

Being a favourite of Sir William Fairfax, he was now an occasional in- 
mate of Belvoir. Among the persons at present residing there, was Tho- 
mas Lord Fairfex, cousin of William Fairfax, and of whose immense 
landed property the latter was the agent. As this nobleman was one of 
Washington’s earliest friends, and in some degree the founder of his for- 
tunes, his character and history are worthy of especial note. 

Lord Fairfax was now nearly sixty years of age, upwards of six feet 
high, gaunt and raw-boned, near-sighted with light gray eyes, sharp fea- 
tures, and an aquiline nose. However ungainly his present appearance, 
he had figured to advantage in London life in his younger days. He had 
received his education at the university of Oxford, where he acquitted 
himself with credit. He afterwards held a commission, and remained for 
some time in a regiment of horse called the Blues. His title and connec- 
tions, of course gave him access to the best society, in which he acquired 
additional currency by contributing a paper or two to Addison’s Specta- 
tor, then in great vogue. 

In the height of his fashionable career, he became strongly attached to 
a young lady of rank ; paid his addresses, and was accepted. The wed- 
ding day was fixed ; the wedding dresses were provided ; together with 
servants and equipages for the matrimonial establishment. Suddenly 
the lady broke her engagement. She had been dazzled by the superior 
brilliancy of a ducal coronet. 

It was a cruel blow, alike to the affection and pride of Lord Fairfax, 
and wrought a change in both character and conduct. From that time 
he almost avoided the sex, and became shy and embarrassed in their so- 
ciety, excepting among those with whom he wasconnected or particularly 
intimate. This may have been among the reasons which ultimately in- 
duced him to abandon the gay world, and bury himself in the wilds of 
America. He made a voyage to Virginia about the year 1739, to visit 
his vast estates there. These he inherited from his mother, Catharine, 
daughter of Thomas, Lord Culpepper, to whom they had been granted by 
Charles II. The original grant was for all the lands lying between the 
Rappahannock and Potomac rivers ; meaning thereby, it is said, merely 
the territory on the northern neck, east of the Blue Ridge. His lordship, 
however, discovering that the Potomac headed in the Allegany Moun- 
tains, returned to England and claimed a correspondent @efinition of his 
grant. It was arranged by compromise ; extending his domain into the 
Allegany Mountains, and comprising, among other lands, a great portion 
of the Shenandoah Valley. 

_Lord Fairfax had been delighted with his visit to Virginia. The ame- 
nity of the climate, the magnificence of the forest scenery, the abundance 
of game,—all pointed it out as a favoured land. He was pleased, too, 
with the frank, cordial character of the Virginians, and their independ- 
ent mode of life ; and returned to it with the resolution of taking up his 
abode there for the remainder of his days. His early disappointment in 
love was the cause of some eccentricities in his conduct ; yet he was amia- 
ble and courteous in bis manners, and cf a liberal and generous spirit. 

Another inmate of Belvoir at this time was George William Fairfax, 
about twenty-two years of age, the eldest son of the proprietor. He had 
been educated in England, and since his return had married a daughter 
of Colonel Carey, of Hampton, on James River. He had recently brought 
home his bride and her sister to his father’s house. 

The merits of Washington were known and appreciated by the Fairfax 
family. Though not quite sixteen years of age, he no longer seemed a 
boy, nor was he treated as such. Tall, athletic, and manly for his years, 
his early self-training, and the code of conduct he had devised, gave a 
gravity and decision to his conduct ; his frankness and modesty inspired 
cordial regard, and the melancholy, of which he speaks, may have pro- 
duced a softness in his manner calculated to win favour in ladies’ eyes. 
According to his own account, the female society by which he was sur- 
rounded had a soothing effect on that melancholy. The charms of Miss 
Carey, the sister of the bride, seem even to have caused a slight fluttering 
in his bosom ; which, however, was constantly rebuked by the remem- 
brance of his former passion—so at least we judge from letters to his 
youthful confidants, rough drafts of which are still to be seen in his tell- 
tale journal. 

To one whom he addresses as his dear friend Robin, he writes: “ My 
residence is at present at his lordship’s, where I might, was my heart dis- 
engaged, pass my time very pleasantly, as there’s a very agreeable young 
lady lives in the same house (Col. George Fairfax’s wife’s sister ;) but as 
that’s only adding fuel to fire, it makes me the more uneasy, for by often 
and unavoidably being in company with her, revives my former passion 
for your Lowland Beauty ; whereas was I to live more retired from young 
women, I might in some measure alleviate my sorrows, by burying that 
chaste and troublesome passion in the grave of oblivion,” &c. 

Similar avowals he makes to another of his young correspondents, 
whom he styles, ‘“‘ Dear friend John ;” as also to a female confidant, styled 
“ Dear Sally,” to whom he acknowledges that the company of the “ very 
agreeable young lady, sister-in law of Col. George Fairfax,” in a great 
measure cheers his sorrow and dejectedness. The object of this early pas- 
sion is not positively known. Tradition states that the “‘ lowland beauty” 
was a Miss Grimes, of Westmoreland, afterwards Mrs. Lee, and mother of 
General Henry Lee, who figured in revolutionary history as Light Horse 
Harry, and was always a favourite with Washington, probably from the 
recollections of his early tenderness for the mother. 

Whatever may have been the soothing effect of the female society by 
which he was surrounded at Belvoir, the youth found a more effectual 
remedy for his love melancholy in the company of Lord Fairfax. His 
lordship was a stanch fox-hunter, and kept horses and hounds in the Eng- 
lish style. The hunting season bad arrived. The neighbourhood bounded 
with sport ; but fox-hunting in Virginia required bold and skilful horse- 
manship. He found Washington as bold as himself in the saddle, and as 
eager to follow the hounds. He forthwith took him into peculiar favour ; 
made him his hunting companion ; and it was probably under the tuition 
of this hard-riding old nobleman that the youth imbibed that fondness for 
the chase for which he was afterwards remarked. 

Their fox-hunting intercourse was attended with more important re- 
sults. His lordship’s possessions beyond the Blue Ridge had never been 
regularly settled nor surveyed. Lawless intruders—squatters, as they 
were called—were planting themselves along the finest streams and in 
the richest valleys, and virtually taking ssion of the country. It 
was the anxious desire of Lord Fairfax to have these lands examined, sur- 
veyed, and portioned out into lots, preparatory to ejecting these interlo- 
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or bringing them to reasonable terms. In Washington, notwith- 
Nanding bis youth, he beheld one fit for the task—having noticed the 
exercises in surveying which he kept up while at Mount Vernon, 
aptness and exaetness with which every process was executed. 
well calculated, too, by his vigour and activity, his courage 


He was 


who, 


they’ve been takken out 0’ me in cor-r-rns!"’ 


physical malady. We all remember the story of the old Scotchwoman, | bema as green as grass, Breughal as bright as flame, and in every single 
being reminded, on her deathbed, that a number of mercies had been | instance the frames of these pictures were worth, I should say, five pounds 

and the | vouchsafed to her during her long career, replied, “ It’s a’ very true, but | a-piece. Think of the enormous value, then, of the entire collection! It 
The emphasis which she jis well for us that we have a National Gallery; but when we want 

and hardi- | laid on the last word, no less than the general conclusion at which she | another I recommend an early application to Professor Leichdornschla- 


hood, to cope with the wild country to be surveyed, and with its still had arrived, sufficiently denoted the absorbing, over-mastering character ger. The wealth of this apartment, however, 7‘! not consist in pictures 
9 = 


wilder inhabitants. The proposition had only to be offered to Washing- 
ton to be eagerly accepted. It was the very kind of occupation for which 


by one of his simple habits were soon made, and in a very few days he 
was ready for his first expedition into the wilderness. 





BOOTS AND CORNS. 


‘‘ Boots!”? There is something, to my thinking, particularly imposing | 
in that simple monosyllable. It conveys, to my mind, an idea of solidi- | 
ty, strength, swiftness, power of endurance, personal capability: it images 
all the energetic and active properties of our nature. There may be 
other integuments, equally indicative of manhood, but there 
which a male wearer is so proud as, of his boots. To indue A 
garment, on one’s first entry into life, is something ; but to be booted is 
to have’tife itself at the point of the toe—a foot ball to be kicked whith- 
ersoever it may please the fantasy of the kicker. The man walks not on | 
two legs who has forgotten the joy and pride with which he put on bis| 
first pair of boots, particularly if he be old enough to remember the pal- 
my days of Hessians and Tops, when the natural terminus of bumanity 
was a shining, well-shaped boot ; even in the more than half-concealed 
Wellington there was a consciousness of stability and grace which no- 
thing else that was wearable could impart. Hats and gloves are tempo- 
rary adornments ; other articles of clothing depend, more or less, on the 
‘kill of the tailor, but boots depend upon themselves : self-reliant, they 
stand alone. 4 ‘ . 

What a wretched, slip-shod creature a human being is without boots! 
In that forlorn condition he can undertake nothing ; all enterprise is im- 
possible ; he is without motion ; a thing fit only to have his toes trodden 
on. But, if the thought flashes through his brain that he must be up and 
doing, what are the first words that rush to his lips? ‘My boots!” No- 
thing else could express the fixedness of his new-born purpose. Suppose 

he called for his horse or his arms, what sort of figure, having them only, 
would he cut without his boots? He could not ride a furlong, or hold 
his ground against his foe a single inch, But give him time enough to 
draw on his boots, and a new man starts at once into existence, ready for 
anything. You have only to say—in language that savours rather of 
blank-verse or the Elizabethan period—that an effort is bootless, and the 
folly of attempting any adventure without boots becomes at once appa- 
rent. r 4 ¥ 

But, lament as we may the decline of this particular boot, the philo- 
sopher, who knows that all that’s bright must fade, the brightest still the 
fleetest—can yet derive consolation from the fact—especially if his legs 
be none of the straightest—that Hessians are not adapted to everybody’s 
wear. It is true there are other boots which come very nearly under the 
same category ; but who, for example, ever saw a philosopher in a neat 
pair of tops? I am not, however, presenting this subject for the conside- 
ration of philosophers, who, of all people, ought to be content to take 
things as they find them, although they very seldom are so. Setting 
them, then, aside, I proceed with the sort of boots which I have just men- 
tioned. The wearers of tops at the present day are almost entirely sport- 
ing characters (including, of course, grooms and tigers), obsolete farmers, 
and heavy graziers. Yet it requires no great stretch of memory to recall 
the time when some of the leading men about town never appeared abroad 
without them. The Duke of Dorset, Sir Francis Burdett, and Mr. Byng, 
well-known as their persons were, would hardly, I think, have been recog- 
nised had they paraded, what Sam Slick calls their larger limbs, in any 
other integuments. It is, indeed, reported of the first named of these 
three gentlemen, that he always slept in his. If we go back a little fur- 
ther—say, to the Tom and Jerry era—we shall find that there was scarce- 
ly a sprig of fashion, or a sprig’s imitator, who did not sport, as the chief 
article of his costume, an unexceptionable pair of tops. A little earlier 
still, and we find the top-boot holding almost equal sway with the Hes- 
sian over the legs of the lieges. It was commended to fashionable use 
by the especial coquetry of being worn with a grey silk stocking, the top 
being pushed down just far enough to reveal a finger’s breadth of the 
glistening hose. But general as the custom was of appearing in top- 
boots, there were not wanting many who considered it an act of great 
daring, not to say a sort of tempting of Providence, to put them on for 
the first time. The sensations caused by the first pair of tops were sin- 
gularly strange. They were something akin to intoxication, but with a 
heavier sense of respansibility. As to walking straight in them, for the 
first hour or two, the thing was impossible; the knees seemed to give 
way, the legs to divaricate, and one had a confused notion that the joints, 
like those of puppets, worked inversely to the design of nature. Even at 
the best of times, when use had made them familiar, there was a kind of 
swaggering bow-leggedness which did not arise from continuous contact 
with the pigskin, but appeared to be a necessary result of wearing top- 
boots. It was, perhaps, owing to this independent flourish of the booted 
extremities, that the articles which imparted it were so much in request. 
With regard to the general effect of tep-boots upon the juvenile or femi- 
nine mind, as compared with that produced by Hessians, I should say it 
was as the distinction between graceful agility and ponderous magnifi- 
cence. The first was the impersonation of light comedy, the last of gor- 
geous tragedy ; one was a brilliant scintillation, the other a sombre re- 
“— But both were adored. 
he imperial jack-boot, to which the eye is now beginning to accustom 

itself, was until within the last few years almost a tradition. It was as- 
sociated dimly, but grandly, with Jonathan Wild, the Marquis of Gran- 
by, Bagshot Heath, Her Majesty’s Horse Guards, and the Field of Fon- 
tenoy. To think of drawing on or plunging into boots so imposing, even 
had they been available for general use—which they were not—never en- 
tered into the scheme of the sober-minded man of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. One could not bring oneself to believe that such 
boots were made of mere leather, they savoured so much of the ogre, their 
aspect was so intensely, so preternaturally warlike ; rhinoceros skin, or 
the hide of the castle-bearing elephant, seemed the more appropriate ma- 
terial. To have imagined them without the clank of iron heels and rat- 
tling sabres would scarcely have been possible. They were not the boots 
we envied, for we knew—what all the world have since found out—that 
we were not a military nation. Let such boots be worn by our foes, men 
formed by nature as well as art for trampling and kicking ; we, mild 
and helpless, as our representative rulers have made us, are content to 
lie in the mud to be trodden upon and spurned. 
. s * * 





- > 
I have painted the bright side of the picture; but the tapestry has, 
alas! its reverse. Boots are the ne plus ultra, the Hercules’ Pillars of 
civilisation, and civilisation, I am sorry to say is, in this instance, only 
another word for corns. Ak the old song says, every white must have its 
black, and every sweet its sour. And again, Strife comes with manhood 
as waking with day; and a most unhappy day it is when he, the proudly- 
booted one, awakes to the consciousness of being the victim of corns. I 
am afraid it would be vain to deny that corns are a natural consequence 
of boots. The Greeks, who wore sandals, never suffered from corns, for 
they have left no word in their language to express what they mean. 
The Persians do not seem to have been so fortunate, their vocabulary be- 
ing full of the most expressive terms significant of this calamity. Some 
of these, however, are at variance with others, one of the natural conse- 
quences of a language which allows of one word meaning several different 
things. Thus, acorn, in Persian may be called either namwar, charm, 
or sakht. The first of these implies something more dignified than we are 
in the habit of ascribing to corns, the literal intepretation of namwar 
being, having a name, celebrated, renowned. These are epithets which 
might very well apply to a skilful chiropodist ; but although the thing 
itself has a name, and one only too well known, it is rather unusual to 
speak of a man’s corns as celebrated or renowned. Something of Persian 
hyperbole may be supposed in this matter to influence the speaker. In 
the second word, charm, we come a little nearer to the actual fact, its 
meaning being leather, a skin, a hide. This symbolises well enough the 
external aspect of a corn; but it is in the third form, sakht, that we get 
the full significance of the phrase. Could anybody but a confirmed mar- 
tyr to corns have heaped up such a series of adjectives as these: Sakht, 
» painful, strong, rigid, austere, disturbed, unfortunate, afflicted, se- | 
vere, cruel, stubborn, obstinate, wretched, intense, violent, base, worth- | 
less—stingy, even, and sordid! As you read this long string of vitupe- 
ratives you immediately picture to yourself the state of mind of one who 
is groaning out his soul in the agony of corns. At first, his expressions 
are short, quick, incisive, and speak of initiatory sharp twinges. The 
pain increases ; he begins to pity himself, and gradually loses his temper. 
At last ceme the indescribable 8, and then he loses all self-command 
—he foams at the mouth, and raves in all the impotence of madness. I 
am not at all astonished at the violence of his language, having paid the 
penalty myself of wearing over-tight boots. Indeed, | am clearly of opinion 
that more cases of lunacy have arisen from corns than from any other 








of the torture she must have endured. 


only. There were full-length looking-glasses ...ich were quite as costly ; 


How many a man has suffered, not in person merely, but in reputation, | or-molu clocks of the present time, that completely took the shine out of 
he had been diligently training himself. All the preparations required owing to corns. I defy anybody, however stoical, “ to keep the even | those of the Louis Quinze period ; artificial flowers under glass cases, 


through a trap and answers in monosy!lables—are all more or less attri- 
butable to these painful callosities. 


| 
| 


| tenor of his way” under the visitation. Equanimity is not possible with | orange lilies, dahlias, and the like, which left nature very far behind ; 
| corns. The moroseness of a husband, the snappishness of a friend, the se- | sofas and fauteuils of crimson velvet 
| verity of a master, the impertinence of a dependant, the overweening in- | everything, in short, that could attest the lucrative nature of the profes- 
| solence of an official—say of a post-office clerk who only shows bis head | sor’s calling ; and in the middle of the room was a circular table, covered 


, consoles, guéridons, porcelain— 


with what seemed to be the tabard of Garter-king-at-arms, on which re- 
posed, beside a burnished inkstand, a thick folio superbly bound in pur- 


But perhaps the worst feature of this sad infliction is the indifference | ple velvet and garnished with clasps and corners like one of the Guinea 


which those who are scatheless, manifest towards the afflicted. 
toothache, rheumatism, gout, sea-sickness, and many other of the com- 


is the matter—he cuts you short by saying, “ Ah, corns, I see, bad things, 
why don’t you get rid of em?” and away he strides, glorying in his im- 
munity from the pain you suffer. “‘ Why don’t you ged rid of ’em ?” just 
as if you wouldn’t if you could! “ What a heartless beast that fellow 
is!” you say to yourself; but he sets you thinking. Is it possible to do 
what he so cavalierly suggests? Haven’t you tried rasping and cutting, 
and plastering tlil you are positively sick at heart? Haven’t you gone 
about the house in slippers—dirty old slippers—a shame to be seen? 
Haven’t you patched up your feet in every possible kind of way, buying 
for thirteen-pence-halfpenny, including the stamp (that very word makes 
you quake), Sadbuck’s Superior Solvent, Ruggles’s Annihilator, Bull- 
pett’s Infallible Destroyer, Campkin’s Certain Cure, and I know not how 
many more invariable remedies? 

. > 7 * 


* * 


To such a state of servility have I been reduced by corns, that though 
nothing ever did me any good, I grasped at every new announcement in 
the same spirit of undiminished confidence. My credulity, indeed, ex- 
tended to things utterly foreign to the malady by which I was afllicted. 
Maria Jolly’s frightful account of her fifty years indescribable agony, 
from every known disease, which were cured by one canister of De Bow- 
ski’s Delicious Deglutionatory Drops, was received by meas pure gospel. 
The same with Professor Howlaway’s Magnum Bonum Boluses, for reno- 
vating the constitution, which combine the elements of granite and starch 
with other simple ingredients. I even pinned my faith, though I never 
tried them, on somebody’s Azoesis Pericranii; and if I had beeu in want 
of full and luminous whiskers (which I am not), or had required some- 
thing to check the grayness ( which I do not), without doubt I should have 
gone through a course of Rosabella de Mowbray’s inimitable Crinopuf.- 
faline, and have written her a grateful letter, like Major Slasher of the 
Hundredth Hussars, who tells her, and all the world, that he has now got 
a splendid pair—a fact of the deepest interest to all who dwell in couniry 
quarters. 

To return, however, to my corns. Nothing, as I have said, was of the 
slightest service. I had gone through my twenty, thirty, foriy—no mat- 
ter how many—years of fearful torture, when, floundering, one morning, 
in that ocean of advertisements which spread over the vast expanse of 
the Times’ Supplement, I happened to light on the unobtruding intima- 
tion put forth by Professor Leichdornschlager, to the effect that by his 
system the most inveterate corns are instavtaneous and effectually eradi- 
cated without cutting or the slightest pain ; and that if anybody doubts 
his assertion, they have only to appeal to all the crowned heads in 
Europe, who will certify the fact with their own royal and imperial signs 
manual. 

My first impulse, of course, was to exclaim, Eureka! (that word has 
rendered the public immense service siuce it first appeared in Childe 
Harold); my next, to send for a cab, and drive down to Professor Leich 
dornschlager’s. It was a grand-looking house, perched, as it were, on an 
eminence of several high steps ; and, had I seen it in Germany I must 
intuitively have called it Schioss-Bunionberg. There was an enormous 
orifice in the middle of the door, for the receipt of the countless letters 
which the crowned heads were always sending ; an imposing brass plate, 
which bore the professor’s style and titles ; a ponderous knocker for the 
powdered footmen of the nobility ; a bell for visitors, and another for the 
ot polloi,—the chiropodal and gastronomic department being by this 
means carefully separated. As my business was up stairs, I pulled the 
visitors’ bell ; and the wire had scarcely ceased to vibrate before the door 
was thrown open by an individual arrayed ia one of the most gorgeous 
liveries I ever had the good fortune to behold. There was a great deal 
of white and a great deal of scarlet applied, as it seemed to me—but my 
eyes might have been dazzled—in wrong places. There were a great 
number of tags, and points, and buttons, and an overlaying of parti- 
coloured worsted lace, after a fashion which, in the indignation of his 
heart, a democratic French friend of mine used io call “ barbouillé a la 
maitre d’hotel,”’ in other words, bedaubed with parsley and butter. To 
my inquiry if professor Leichdornschlager were disengaged, the hero of 
this splendid livery replied by asking my name. Now, as 1 am not one 
of the crowned heads of Europe, and did not imagine that the mere dissyl- 
lable—we will say Thompson—would create any very extraordinary im- 
pression, I said, as I have said on numerous other occassions, that my 
name was of no consequence. It followed, therefore, that the brass band 
at the top of the staircase, which my imagination supposed to be there, 
as a corollary to the superb footman, did not strike up an appropriate 
tune, and I was marshalled up stairs without any ovation. 

He of the tags and lace conducted me into an apartment on the first 
floor—back—and withdrew, witha the intimation that he would let me 
know when the professor was at leisure. I was allowed plenty of time to 
examine the room into which I had been shown. It wasof the kind which 
I may term gloomily grand, the gloom being caused by the high dead 
wall of a narrow court-yard, partially obscured by claret-coloured cur- 
tains, and the grandeur arising from a great number of gilt picture-frames, 
inclosing subjects which, although invisible, were, I take it for granted, 
Rembrandats of the brownest water. Of course, such an apartnftnt could 
not be without its appropriate furniture of massive sideboard, &c., dining- 
table, and a regular regiment of heavy chairs. I rather guessed at the 
sideboard, but about the table and chairs there could be no mistake, for I 
ran against the first, and stumbled over the others, convincing myself 
anew, if I ever entertained any doubt on the subject, that I certainly was 
troubled with corns. 

We are told by men of science that the human eye possesses the faculty 
of adapting itself to every modification of light, which may account for 
the reason why Mr. Spigot, your butler, visits the wine-cellar (privately) 
without acandle. Owing to this circumstance, after having succeeded 
in finding a seat, I began by degrees to accustom myself to the chiar’os- 
curo in which everything was enveloped, and even to make out some- 
thing of surrounding objects. I was then able to discern that the table 
was plentifully strewn with newspapers and periodicals ; but I must con- 
fess I think it would require a long apprenticeship to darkness to enable 
any one to profit by these publications. As far as any immediate enjoy- 
ment was to be derived from their perusal, they might as well have been 
dummies, or—what amounts to the same thing—copies of certain jour- 
nals (I need not mention names) which faithfully record the news of last 
week. But whether their intelligence were fresh or stale, made little 
difference, since, before I succeeded in deciphering one word—though the 
interval was by no means brief—the splendid footman reappeared, to in- 
form me that the professor was now disengaged. I am rather inclined to 
believe that he had been disengaged all along, and that my detention in 
the dark dining-room was only a coup de théatre, for the purpose of 
heightening the subsequent effect. At all events, such was the result ; 
for on entering the professor’s saloon, 1 was literally dazzled with the 
blaze of magnificence which suddenly burst upon me. If Rembrandt reign- 
ed in murky dignity in the dining-room, here Rubens, or some extremely 
florid artist who did duty for him, covered the walls in a style that was 
truly regal. There was one well-filled canvas—it faced me on entering 
the saloon—which, at the first glance, I unhesitatingly ascribed to the 
great Fleming, on account of the many solid, yet undressed, beauties it 
developed ; but I had occasion to alter this opinion when I became bet- 


| ter acquainted with the professor’s features, and detected so strong a 


resemblance to himself in the half-dozen rolling cherubs that were, with 
difficulty, sustaining a very stout Madonna in her ascent to the realms 
of bliss. But, indeed, it needed no physiognomical skill on my part to 
make the discovery, for Herr Leichdornschlager himself informed me, 
when he saw my eyes fixed upon the picture, that the subject was the 
Apotheosis of Professorian, his wife, though the event was, at the least, 
forestalled, since he added, on seeing me look grave, that she and her cbild- 
ren were all alive and well (it would not have been out of keeping with 
the picture if he had said kicking), at that moment, at Leipsic. 

But besides Rubens, or his substitute, there was more first-rate talent 
from Wardle Street. Cuyp with cattle, Berghem with beeches, Hob- 
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Bibles that one sees the portraits of in omnibuses, 


I have called myself Thompson, and, such being my name, any one 


It was so overwhelming that, in the first instance, it quite 
eclipsed the distinguished professor—a little, tight-made man, and physi- 
cally speaking, easily eclipsed. He it was who, to acertain extent, re- 
called me to myself, though my eye still travelled round the saloon, and 
my thoughts still wandered. 

“ What,”’ he said, “‘ was he to have the pleasure of knowing about my 
business ?”’ 

It may appear very ridiculous, but, as my desire is to state fact# 1 
must accept the ridicule that attaches to my conduct: I could not tell 
him what I wanted—not, at least, in direct terms. Before me was the 
mighty book, half filled, I could perceive, with the imperial, royal, noble, 
and episcopal autographs of individuals whose incomes—to say nothing 
of their personal dignity—ranged (like silks and shawls in shop windows) 
from ten thousand a-year upwards. Every object in the room was, no 
doubt, a testimonial from some long-suffering ambassador, some hereto- 
fore-hobbling marquis, some tender-toed prelate. And in the midst of 
this army of illustrious martyrs I, Thompson, bad ventured to intrude ; 
I who, work as hard as I will, can’t make a guinea a-day, and yet I am 
charged with double income-tax. It had never struck me till that mo- 
ment how much I might be called upon to pay for the relief I sought. It 
was necessary, however, that I should reply to the professor’s question. 

“IT wished to know,’’ I returned, with considerable hesitation, and a 
strong sense of shame, “ what—that is tosay—how—at least—what—are 
your terms for—for—looking at my—that is to say—extracting corns?” 

The professor gave a quick glance at my feet, and answered as quickly : 

“T cannot tell till I see dem ; till I know how many dere was. You 
must show me dem, dat I examine deir badness. It is not possible to con- 
ceive in boots.” 

“Tf,” said I to myself, “I once take off my boots, Iam done—I shall 
be operated upon, in spite of myself, and then comes the reckoning !’’ 

The professor appeared to divine my thoughts. 

“Mein Gott!’ exclaimed the little professor, in a pet, “can I see 
drough dick ledder? If your corns was on de outside of your boots, per- 
haps I might tell! It is oddervise unmoglich—unpossible! Komon, 
komon,”’ he continued, soothingly, “ let me see,’’ and he rubbed his hands 
with a sort of (as it seemed to me) inhuman glee, “ let me see how many 
corns you has; sit down in dis arm-chair, it will be only an affair of a 
moment!” 

The proffessor little knew what words be made use of. They were the 
very same which a dentist addressed me with, many years ago, when 1 
was troubled, like Iago, with “a raging tooth.” He only promised to 
look, but the forceps were on the fang before my mouth was well open. 
I took, therefore, a sudden resolution. 

“T cannot,” said I, “ afford the time to-day, besides, the truth is, I only 
called to inquire, and I haven’t, in fact—any money!” 

** Aha!” returned the professor, with a low leonine growl, “ in dat case, 
I was not desire the pleasure to see you no more. I viil save myself some 
trouble, and you vill keep your corns!” 

Professor Leickhdornschlager was a true prophet—I have them still. 


—_——_—_—_— 


A FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 

Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq, was born on the 2nd of August, 1776. 
He is descended from Capt. William Smith (son of the Right Hon. John 
Smith, Speaker of the House of Commons in the first two Parliaments of 
Queen Anne, and Chancellor of the Exchequer in the preceding reign). 
Capt. Smith died without issue, whereupon his nephew, Thomas Assheton, 
Esq., of Ashley, in the county of Chester, assumed the surname of Smith, 
and was the father of Tuomes Assheton Smith, Exq., who died May 12th, 
1828, leaving an only son and heir—the present Squire of Tedworth, 
Hampshire. 

There is scarcely a fox-hunter in Bagland who will not recognise in the 
above, that “ fine old English gentleman,” who has for some years past 
been justly termed “ the father of the chase.” Itis almost superfluous to 
state that Mr. Smith is the same gentleman whose deeds in days gone by 
were chronicled by the immortal Nimrod, and whose renown had reached 
even to the ears of the great Napoleon, by whom, on reception at the 
French Court, he was saluted as “ Le premier chasseur d’ Angleterre,” 

It has been remarked by a far abler pen than ours, that ‘‘ amidst the 


| multitude of Smiths, there has beea only one Assheton Smith ;” and well, 


indeed has he supported the character of this common but truly English 
name. Hecommenced fox-hunting in his early days, and was well known 
in sporting circles as a miracle on horseback. After hunting in Nortb- 
amptonshire, he collected a first-rate pack from different kennels--the 
best portion of which he purchased from Mr. Musters, of Colwick Hall, 
for 1000 guineas, when the last-named gentleman gave up the Notting- 
hamshire country. With a fine stud of horses and hounds he bought the 
Quorn of Lord Foley in 1505, and, alier “ keeping the game alive” for 
twelve years, he left that country, and took his stud to Lincoln, to work 
the Burton Hunt. He held this capital country for niue years, leaving 
in 1826, when he was succeeded by Sir Richard Sutton. 

On succeeding to his paternal property in Hampshire, in 1826, he im- 
mediately removed with his establishment to the halls of his forefathers, 
and commenced the good work, under circumstances of such novelty to 
him, with all the ardour that characterised his début at Quorn. Change 
of country made no changein hisideas. Truly it was sung by the ancient 
bard : 

Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 

The anémus with him was still the same ; and well did it serve for the 
infusion of new life and spirit into the country which was destined to be 
the seene of his fature enterprise. The erection of the kennels and stables 
was considered no less necessary than the rebuilding of the family man- 
sion ; and both were completed with as much magnificence as could be 
blended with utility. There is a tone of harmony throughout the whole 
ever visible in works which may be techanically called “ in perfect keep- 
ing ’’—house, garden, stud, stable, and, though last not least, the kennel, 
all affording an admirable specimen of what wealth may effect when reg- 
ulated by the taste of an English gentleman. 

His establishment of horses and hounds, as regards, quality may be 
equalled, but not surpassed, by any stud in England. His stables contain 
thirty-five horses in condition ; and the kennels contain about ninety cou- 
ple of working hounds—his pack of bitches are perfect beauties. The 
hounds are worked six days a week—Mr. Smith taking them out on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and his veteran buntsman 
(Carter) on Weduesdays and Saturdays—the latter principally in wood- 
lands. So fond is Mr. Smith of the pleasures of the chase that himself 
and the huntsman frequently contrive to have by-days, in which case, of 
course, two packs are out each day. They are well bred, and, if our rea- 
ders are fond of music, let them run down to Tedworth next season, and 
hear them in fullery. They were, we believe, chiefly bred from the Duke 
of Grafton’s pack ; their blood has ranked high for many years, and is 
more or less diffused amongst the most fashionable kennels in England. 
This season they have killed no less than fifty-three brace of foxes, and 
earthed twelve. 

The last grand open day at Tedworth for the season took place on Fri- 
day, the 24th of last March. The reunion was attended by the Earl and 
Countess Bruce, Lord Harry Thynne, Colonel Shubrick, Colonel Lascelles, 
Hon. Mr. Pierrepont, Mr. W. Knatchbull, &c. The Wilts County 
Mirror, in giving a report of the proceedings, remarked : 

“The worthy Squire looked well, and, mounted on his favourite 
Marlbro’, rode towards the ‘spotted family,’ and then an interesting 
scene followed, which painters would delight to delineate, and naturalists 
dwell upon ; for, on recognising their master, they simultaneously left 
huntsman and whips, a general cry of delight was heard, and more than 
once the faithful hounds surrounded and caressed their noble master. We 
embraced the opportunity so kindly allowed by the liberal owner of 
inspecting the splendid gardens, conservatories, vinery, and forcing 
houses attached to the mansion. Some idea may be formed of this prince- 
ly estate, when we inform our readers that the conservatory (which is 
joined by a corridor 965 feet in length, accessible either from the house 
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thousands of plants, of every imaginable hue, in the mos 
ee beautiful aden. In short, the arrangements in connec- 
tion with this magnificent establishment justly rank among the first in the 
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Cre, Saatth has ever been distinguished asa true houndsman, and a 
first-rate rider. His passion for the chase is too well known to need 
further description. Suflice it to state that he isin the seventy ninth 
year of his age, still hunts, enjoys good health, and dines in his scarlet 
every day, like a fine old English gentieman as he is allover. 

As an instance of his courage, we will relate an anecdote, which was 
recorded by the original Nimrod at the time the circumstances occurred. 
It was during the last year that Mr. Smith hunted Leicestershire. He 
had a run of nineteen miles, point blank, which is well known, even to 
this day, by the name of the Belvoir day. It so happened that the pace 
was so good, and the country so severe, that no one was with the hounds 
towards the last except the Squire of Tedworth and Mr. John White, a 
well-known sportsman of that day. They happened to come to a fence 
go high and strong that there was only one place that appeared at all 
practicable, and this was in the line Mr. White was taking. The conse- 
quence was, Mr. Smith was obliged to turn to this place, expecting to find 
Mr. White well over; but instead of this he found him what is called 
«well bull-finched,” sticking fast in the hedge. “Get on,” says Mr. 
Smith. “I cannot,” said Mr. White, “Iam fast.” “ Ram the spurs into 
him,” exclaimed Mr. Smith, “ and pray get out of the way.” “ D—n it,” 
said Mr. White, “if you are in such a hurry, why don’t you charge me?” 
Mr. Smith never spoke, but did charge bim, and sent him and bis horse 
into the next field, when away they went again as if nothing had happen- 
ed, the Squire, of course, soon making to the front. 

Most people know what a number of brooks there are in the Quorn and 
Belvoir countries ; and most sportsmen have heard what a rare hand Mr. 
Smith was at getting over them. The Styx itself would scarcely stop 
him when a fox was sinking. This is to be attributed to his resolute way 
of riding to hounds, by which his horses know it is in vain to refuee what- 
ever he may put themat. This fact was strongly exemplified when he 
hunted the “ Vale of Cashmere’—the Quorn. He was galloping at three- 
parts speed down one of those large fields in the Harborough country, in 
the act of bringing his hounds te a scent, and was looking baek to see if 
they were coming ; in the middle of this field, and exactly in the course 
in which his horse was going, was a pond of water, into which he leaped, 
his horse thinking it useless to refuse, and of course not knowing that 
he was intended to do so. This horse would, no doubt, have jumped into 
the Thames or the Severn. 

Like the generality of sportsmen, the Squire of Tedworth is possessed 
of a warm heart, and “‘ many a time and oft” has he secretly helped those 
who have seen better days. 

Mr. Smith represented Andover in several parliaments, and subse- 
quently eat for Carmarthenshire. 

We have only to add that Mr. Asshton Smith has provided for a length 
of time for the sport of his own neighbourhood solely at his own expense, 
and to state that the successful result of his endeavours has left him no 
cause to repent of having changed his country ; and we can oaly quote 
him as a bright example of the satisfaction to be derived from the per- 
formance of such a duty as that of residing upon his own property. 
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Kupervial Parliament. 
CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 
House of Lords, May 14. 


The interest excited by the debate fixed for this evening was sufficient- 
ly apparent from the thronged avenues leading to the house. In the in- 
terior, although there was not at first a more than an ordinarily full at- 
tendance of peers, every seat in the strangers’ and ladies’ gallery was oc- 
cupied before 5 o’clock, while the very scanty space allotted for the mem- 
bers of the lower House proved wholly inadequate for their accommoda- 
tion. Altogether, the anxiety to hear the discussion was such as has 
been displayed of late years in the Peers’ house. 

Lord ELLENBOROUGH moved the Resolution, of which he had 
given notice, and which is as follows. 

“ That a humble address be presented to Her Majesty, 

“To assure Her Majesty of our continued support in the prosecution of 
the just and necessary war in which Her Majesty is engaged ; 

“To declare the sincere gratification with which we have regarded the 
perfect community of counsels between Her Majesty and the Emperor of 
the French, and have seen friendliness established and increasing between 
the French people and our own—events full of hope for the future to 
other nations as well as to ourselves ; 

“To express our admiration of the many deeds of valour by which the 
allied forces in the East have illustrated their brotherhood in arms, and 
our satisfaction that the brave army of Piedmont is now called to parti- 
cipate in their actions and in their fame ; ‘ 

“To declare our persuasion that, amid all their disappointments, the 
people of this country still retain the generous feelings which led them 
at the commencement of the war willingly to place all the means re- 
quired from them at Her Majesty’s disposal,—that they will still protect 
the weak against the aggression of the strong,—and that they are not 
prepared to consent that Russia shall, by her increasing preponderance, 
so control the Turkish Government as practically to hold Constantinople 
within her grasp ; 

“To acquaint Her Majesty that, while we admit and lament the pri- 
vations to which war necessarily subjects all classes of the people, we yet 
venture to assure Her Majesty that they would in so just a cause bear 
those privations without complaint if they could feel that the war had 
been well conducted—that the troops had not been exposed to any hard- 
ships which could have been avoided by forethought—and that every- 
thing had been done to enable them to achieve decisive success ; 

“ Humbly to represent to Her Majesty that her people, suffering priva- 
tions on account of this war, have as yet had no such consolation ; that, 
on the contrary, we cannot withhold from Her Majesty the avowal 
of our conviction that the vonduct of the war has occasioned general 
dissatisfaction and given rise to just complaints; and that we must hum- 
bly lay before Her Majesty our deliberate opinion that it is only through 
the selection of men for public employment without regard to anything 
but the public service that the country can hope to prosecute the war 
successfully, and to obtain its only legitimate ohject—a secure and 
honourable peace.” 

His Lordship began by saying that the step he had taken was justified 
by the small success that had attended the operations of the allies in the 
field and the negotiations of their diplomatists at Vienna. Added to this 
state of things abroad, the advent of Lord Palmerston to power as “ the 
man of the situation’ had thrown a chilland torpor over Parliament, and 
while the great assembly of the nation was in that state the public had 
not been slow in forming an opinion for itself. That opinion was that ca- 
pacity, and not favour, ought to be the standard of selection for public 
employment. For himself, he was no new convert to this maxim ; to the 
best of his ability he had always acted up to it; but he must confess that 
he saw with great apprehension this public opinion outstripping the ex- 
pression of Parliamentary feeling, and he brought forward this motion in 
order that Parliament might direct, if possible, and not follow, public 
Opinion. It was the conduct of the Government, and not that of the Ge- 
nerals, which he wished to comment on. All preparations for war, even 
the most obvious, had been neglected ; and the new War Department had 
to fight battles at home, and wrest usurped authority from other branches 
of the public service before it could take a step in the right direction. 
These combined expeditions were sent both into the Baltic and the Black 
Sea, and the evils of divided command were realized, in spite of the ut- 
most cordiality and good sense on the part of the Generals. As for the 
Baltic, where troops and ships of small draught were especially needed, 
no troops and no shige of light draught were sent, and a failure was the 
result. Then in the Black Sea, after shifting about from Gallipoli to 
Varna, two great mistakes had been committed in sending expeditions to 
Sebastopol and Eupatoria, instead of vigorous blows struck in Asia and 
on the Danube, by which latter step we should have had Austria with 
us, whereas at present she had been left in a state of isolation, and, over- 
awed by Russia, was unable to give us any assistance. He would say 
nothing of the sufferings of our army in the Crimea. They must be chro- 
nicled by the faithful pen of history ; but when he was told that those suf- 
ferings had been caused by a system, he recognized the excuse of medi- 
Ocrity, which was tied to system, instead of soaring above it with a vi- 
gorous grasp of mind. It was that quality of mind which had sent their 
ancestors to that House ; it was fitness, and not favour, that had sent 

Mr. Yorke, Sir James Harris, and his own father to take their seats 
among the Peers of England. Actuated by this feeling, he trusted their 
Lordships would place themselves in the front of public opinion, and not 
be led by it, and lay at the foot of the Throne the complaints and dissa- 
tisfaction of the country at large. 

Lord PANMURE said that it bad rarely fallen to his lot to read such 
& concoction of assurances as were contained in Lord Ellenboroughs’ re- 


sed. It was quite impossible to meet those resolutions by a direct nega- 
tive, for to many parts of them he gave his cordial assent. Noone could 
view the suffering of the army with greater regret, but he could not ad- 
mit that those sufferings had arisen from the misconduct of the Govern- 
ment at home. We had suffered, in fact, from having been involved sud- 
denly in war after 40 years of peace and economy; and if the army, as 
he was happy to say it was, was recovering from its misfortanes, it was 
owing to the efforts that had been made to retrieve them by the Duke of 
Newcastle—efforts which had since been adopted and carried out by the 
Government. Lord Ellenborough called on the House to place itself at 
the head of public opinion, and pass these resolutions eo condemnatory of 
the Government ; but he forgot that he and bis friends had had an oppor- 
tunity not long ago of forming an Administration if they chose, and that 
they had declined the task. So far from viewing the action of public 
opinion on a Government with apprehension, he thought that action salu- 
tary, but the public must know by this time that it was no bed of roses to 
undertake the task of Government at such a crisis, and that in times like 
these a change of Administration was no light matter. For this, if for no 
other reason, he trusted the House would show its sense of these resolu- 
tions, which, ifcarried, could lead to no settlement, by rejecting them, 
and so arm the Executive with renewed vigour to carry on the great war 
in which the country was engaged. 

The Earl of HARDWICKE, in a speech of considerable length, enu- 
merated a series of blunders which had been fatal to the success of the 
war, and intimated his intention of voting for the resolutions. 

The Earl of ELGIN in a short, but able speech, declared that he felt 
bound to oppose the resolutions, on the ground that the misfortunes which 
had befallen the army were not justly attributable to the Government, 
and because he thought it to be his duty, under existing circumstances, 
to strengthen the hands of the Administration, and to throw away all 
party considerations. 

After some observations from Lord WINCHILSEA, in favour of the 
resolutions, Lord GRANVILLE defended the Government from the at- 
tacks of Lord Ellenborough, and wittily exposed the received notion that 
the Administration of the country was directed by a clique of Gowers, 
Cavendishes, and Howards, to the exclusion of all other families, high or 
low, the fact being that offices of great trust and importance had been 
offered by Lord Palmerston to men who had risen from the middle classes 
entirely by their own exertions. 

The Earl of DERBY, in a speech of great length and ability, expressed 
his hope, though he differed from Lord Ellenborough in many of his views, 
that the resolutions would be pressed to a division for the purpose of test- 
ing the feeling of the House. 

The Duke of Newcastle, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and other noble lords also addressed the House, after which 
Lord Ellenborough replied, and their Lordships divided, when the num- 
bers were—For the resolutions, 71 ; against, 181; majority, 110. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA. 
Tuesday, May 16. 

The Harl of ALBEMARLE brought forward his motion for the restric- 
tion of trade with Russia, and proceeded to show that, owing to the laxity 
of the blockade, and by the indirect trade which had been carried on 
through Prussia, the people of this country had, in fact, contributed £10,- 
000,000 to Russia for the maintenance of the war. It had been argued 
that the articles so imported were indispensable—that tallow and hemp 
could not be procured from other quarters. This was a fallacy, for both 
these products could be supplied in abundance from our own colonies. 
The proper policy of the Government was to cut off this supply of the 
sinews of war from the enemy, aud this could only be done by a more ef- 
fectual blockade and by restricting the overland transit of Russian pro 
duce through Prussia. Nor should it be forgotten that there was a peace 
as well as a war party in Russia, whose efforts would be strengthened by 
a policy such as he had indicated on the part of the Government. 

Lord S! ANLEY of Alderley agreed with Lord Albemarle in the im- 
portance of restricting the export of Russian produce, but contended that 
the blockade already established, as it had diminished Russian exports 
by 50 or 60 per cent., could not be called ineffective. As to the probibi- 
tion of the transit of Russian goods through Prussia, he saw no means of 
effecting that object, except such as would inflict the minimum of loss on 
the enemy, with the maximum of injury to ourselves. 

Lord RAVENSWORTH thought it of the utmost importance to crip- 
ple Russian trade, and that some means might be devised to prevent its 
escape through Prussia, especially as the same articles might be produced 
by our own possessions.—Lord WODEHOUSE defended the policy of the 
Government in the blockade of last year—Lord COLCHESTER thought 
that out of the measures recommended by Lord Albemarle and Lord Ra- 
vensworth, some more stringent means of repressing Russian trade might 
be devised. 

After some further discussion, in which Lords Granville, Clanricarde, 
Derby, and Grey took part, their Lordships divided,when the numbers 
were—for the motion, 31 ; against it, 47 ; majority, 16. 


DISCOVERY OF THE NORTH-WEST. PASSAGE. 
House of Commons, May 16. 
Mr. MACKINNON gave notice that on Tuesday, the 12th of June, he 








va that that officer was unfit for the office which he held, and he had heard 
the same from various sources,—A discussion ensued, certain bon. mem- 
bers blaming Mr Layard for the course be had pursued, while others de- 
fended his conduct. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


A meeting of the merchants and traders of the metropolis was held at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on Saturday, the 5th May, for 
the parpose of organising an association to promote a thorough reform 
in the various departments of the State. Oae o’clock was the hour ap- 
amegp for commencing the proceedings; but shortly after twelve the 
arge room—estimated as capable of containing 1500 persons—was filled 
to overflowing, and so great was the anxiety manifested to be present 
that many hundred eager applicants for admittance, including several 
members of Parliament, could not be accommodated. In this state of 
things the conductors of the movement, with great promptitude and tact, 
extemporised arrangements for the simultaneous holding elsewhere of a 
supplemental meeting on the same subject, and the use of the Guildhall 
having been readily granted by the Lord Mayor for that object, a medium 
was supplied for the expression of a large portion of the popular feeling 

which must otherwise have been stifled. On and about the platform at 
the London Tavern were Messrs, J. I. Travers, J. D. Powles, S. Morley, J. 
P. Gassiot, W. Tite, W. J. Hall, James Hutchidson, W. S. Lindsay, M. 

P.; Norman Wilkioson, F. Bennoch, Samuel Baker, George Bishop, jun.; 

Johnstone Neale, Captain Scobell, M. P.; Mr. Otway, M. P.; Col. Reed, 

M. P.; Mr. F. French, M. P.; Mr. Maguire, M. P.; Mr. Murrough, M. P.; 

Mr. Swift, M. P.; Mr. Duffy, M. P.; Mr. Oliveira, M. P., &. 

Shortly before one o’clock, on the motion of Mr. J. I. Travers, Mr. Sam- 
uel Morley was voted to the chair. In introducing the business, he said, 

he had come there because he honestly feared that we were drifting into 

that state which, if unchecked, must land us in revolution, and because, 

in all seriousness, he had no faith in order or peace which was not found- 

ed on contentment ; and he for one was not disposed to say “ Peace, 

peace,” when he felt that there ought to be no peace. An attempt had 
been made to show that this movement was a mere trading affair ; but 
they would show that it was something more serious. They wished to 
see the public business of the country conducted in an efficient manner. 
Again, they had been accused of attacking the aristocracy. Now, the 
reputation of the aristocracy ought to be safe in their own hands ; and it 
was only so far as they deceived and plundered the people that they 
should be called to account. The English people were attached to their 
aristocracy, and fond of the institutions of their country, but worse 
things for a nation could befall it than the loss of even its aristocracy 
{hear, hear], and he warned that favoured class not to force the people 
to examine and scrutioize too curiously how in days past / bad been 
plundered and bamboozled. [Hear, hear, and a laugh.] There were 
those who affected to believe that the aristocracy had a divine right to 
govern, and who seemed to think that the common people could not be 
sufficiently thankful to the men glorying in the names of Cavendish, El- 
liot, Russell, and Stanley, who for a few paltry thousands per annum un- 
dertook the heavy cares and responsibilities incident to the administra- 
tion of their public affairs. [Laughter.} Now, the aristocracy had as 
much right to a share in the government as any other class, but only in 
proportion as they exhibited the sterling qualities of honefy and effi- 
ciency. (Hear, hear.] It behoved that meeting, then, to satisfy them- 
selves as to the disinterestedness of the gentlemen who had convened 
them that day, and, if convinced of the purity of their motives, to swell 
their voices in tones that would be not only unmistakeable, but must be 
obeyed in high quarters. [Cheers.] He was bound to say that that as- 
semblage had no direct connexion with the war, into the right or wrong, 
or the probable results of which, or into the bona fides of those who were 
carrying it on in our behalf, he was not there to enter; although he must, 
at the same time, honestly confess that he had his own misgivings on all 
those points. It was the hideous disclosures of the mismanagement con- 
nected with the war that seemed to identify that movement with the pre- 
sent contest with Russia ; and even when that contest was over, the all- 
important question would recur, ‘How are we to be governed?” The 
weight of the public indignation might fall upon the Christies, the Fil- 
ders, and the Boxers ; but the truth was that there were Christies, and 
Filders, and Boxers in every department of the State. [Hear, hear.] Let 
them go to any one of the public departments they pleased, and, if they 
chanced to meet the head of it without his intelligent underling at his 
elbow to cram him, they would find him displaying an amount of gross 
ignorance, incorapetence, and superciliousness about any given subject 
which were actually eating into the very heart of the country, under- 
mining its greatness, and would, if continued, be its ruin. [Cheers.] He 
had received the deepest impression from reading the accounts of the 
frightful state of the hospitals at Scuatari and of those miles of agony (to 
use the expressive language of the Times’ correspondent) where thou- 
sands of our fellow-countrymen—the bravest of the brave—were left to 
die as though they were dogs. 

The Rev. Sidney Godolphin Osborne—a name to be mentioned with 
honour (cheers) for his sympathy with suffering humanity, and whose 
philanthropic writings were known to the world years before the war 
through their appearing with his initials attached to them in the columns 
of the Times—had also pointed out the utter incapacity and—what was 





would move the appointment of a committee to take into consideration 
the claims of Captain M’Clure and the officers and crew under him to re- 
ceive a reward from the nation, in consequence of their discovery of the 
North-West Passage. 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN OF ARMY REFORM. 

House of Lords, May 18. 
Lord PANMURE rose pursuant to notice to submit a statement of a plan 
for a consolidation of the civil departments of the army. After a pass- 
ing allusion to the unprecedented scenes of the morning when the Sove- 
reign, with her own hands, distributed the rewards of valor amongst her 
gallant soldiers, he proceeded to observe that the changes which he was 
about to propose were not of a nature to require the interposition 
of alegal enactment. It had been stated that it was not wise to inter- 
fere with the War Department at a time when we were engaged in war. 
In such a view he could not acquiesce. Where improvements were prac- 
ticable, they should be undertaken at any period ; and the Government 
having satisfied themselves that the changes which they had in contem- 
plation would not interfere with the public service, proposed to carry 
them into effect with as little delay as possible. In the first place it was 
proposed to abolish the office of Master General and the Board of Ord- 
nance altogether. The commanding of Royal Artillery and Royal Engi- 
neers would then be vested in the Commander-in-chief. He proposed 
that a Secretary of the war Department should be supreme, to direct all 
matters at present entrusted to the Ordnance, and that he should be 
officially responsible for the whole lot. He should be assisted by a chief 
officer, who should move in the House of Commons in one estimate, the 
three branches of the army, ordnance, and commissariat, at present 
moved by three officers in three estimates. The noble lord amgngst other 
changes proposed, to relieve the commissariat, @ department should be 
established, having the control of contracts, which should be under 
the superintendence of a man who he believed would be pronounc- 
ed a right man in a right place, and he also proposed that there should 
be a superintendent of the clothing of the army. The Earl of ELLEN- 
BOROUGH questioned whether under the proposed plan the Secretary 
for War would bereally responsible for the working of the departments.— 
Earl GREY thought the proposed changes should have been presented 
in the form of a resolution. Lord MONTEAGLE believed that the work- 
ing of the financial and practical duties of the commissariat would be in- 
compatible with each other. After a few words from the Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord PANMURE said it might be necessary to make some further alte- 
rations to complete his plan, and whatever suggestions of value might be 
thrown out he would adopt. 


THE FOREIGN LEGION. 
House of Commons. 
Replying to Mr. Ewart, Mr. F. PEEL said that between 3000 and 
4000 men bad been enrolled in the Foreign Legion, and offers were being 
made in such large numbers that the Legion would be 5000 strouger than 
originally contemplated. 


THE ORDER OF MERIT. 
In answer to Lord Elcho, Lord PALMERSTON stated that the insti- 
tution of the order of Merit would be delayed till the report of the com- 
missioners to inquire into the French system should have been reported. 


MR. LAYARD AND HIS STATEMENT. 


Mr. FERGUS called attention to certain misstatements made by Mr. 
Layard respecting the age and services of Captain Christie —Mr. LA- 
YARD, in reply, hoped that the scene of personal altercation that took 
place on a previous night, was not going to be repeated, and remarked 
that such debates tended to lessen that assembly in the eyes of the coun- 
try. He defended and explained his statements respecting Captain 





solutions supported by so little argument when they came to be discus- 


Christie, and observed that he had seen daily during his stay at Balakla- 


worse—the intense heartlessness of the officials who were charged with 
the care of the sick and wounded. But, to proceed to another point, why 
was it that the intelligent subordinate, when possessed of long experience 
and great ability, never rose to be the head of hisdepartment? Let them 
go over the list of commissioners of Customs, taxes, and the like, and they 
would find that in 9 cases out of every 10 these appointments were be- 
stowed because the recipients were either sons, cousins, nephews, or 
brothers-in-law of members of the Government, or of persons having pe- 
litical influence at their command. Would it not be gratifying to the 
public to see now and then a Rowland Hill made Postmaster-General 
(cheers?)—an office essentially requiring a practical knowledge of busi- 
ness and an acquaintance with commercial matters, but which had never 
in the memory of the oldest living man been held by anybody but some 
peer, who was seldom possessed of the necessary qualifications. The re- 
medy, however. for this state of things was in the people’s own hands. 
There were not 50 men in the House of Commons who were thoroughly 
proof against the thousand forms of influence which surrounded the path 
of a member of Parliament. It is said that there were 120 sons of peers, 
and about 100 more of their sons-in-law, grandsons, or nephews in the 
House of Commons, making together 220, or about one-third of that as- 
sembly. Now, these men had as much right to sit there as anybody else ; 
but the wisdom of the constituencies in sending them there was much to 
be doubted. (Laughter.) So long as this system went on, and the peo- 
ple rested content with mere noise and vapouring expressions of indigna- 
tion, the Government would be only too thankful to them for allowing 
them to continue the system. The first advance towards the effectual re- 
medy of the existing evils must spring from a thorough change ia public 
opinion as to the relations between members of Parliament and their con- 
stituents. Why should a candidate go round about, cap in hand, to the 
voters and entreat them to do him the great kindness of recording their 
votes in his favour? The citizens of London should take care that at the 
next election there was no mistake in this matter. [Cheers] This 
might be delicate ground to touch upon, but certainly upon all the test- 
ing questious of the day—those questions involving the greatest good of 
the greatest number, which used to engage the attention of that veteran 
reformer, Joseph Hume, and which really formed the only legislation 
worth a moment’s thought—the constituents of the city of London had 
never bestowed the earnest consideration they deserved. [Hear, hear.] 
Adverting to another point, he must express his amazement and indigna- 
tion at the flippancy displayed at a grave emergency by the Prime Min- 
ister. Lord Palmerston might be, and no doubt was, a man of consum- 
mate abilities—he might possess manners that would grace any dancing 
master [a laugh,] but it was past all endurance to find that the deep in- 
jary which England had sustained in this matter had been met with a uni- 
versal joke. [Cheers.] Take any 20 speeches at random from the news- 
papers that the Premier had delivered since he became the head of the 
Government, under circumstances that had broken the hearts of thou- 
sands and carried desolation into every village of the land, and the 
would find that 19 of them had resulted in roars of “ laughter.” Suc 
indecent levity was anything but befitting the contingencies of a solemn 
crisis, and he trusted that one result of that meeting would be to check 
it. [Hear, hear.] In conclusion, let them not be diverted from the main 
object for which they had assembled—namely, the formation of an asso- 
ciation which should act upon the constituencies of the country at large, 
and thereby create an influence that would tell with powerful effect upon 
any — that might be entrusted with the destinies of the empire. 

heers. 
. Mr. J. T. Travers proposed the first resolution :— 

That the disasters to which the country has been subjected in the conduct of 
the present war are attributable to the inefficient and practically-irresponsible 


management of the various departments of the State, and t! da 
thorough change in the administrative system. : — 





Mr. J. P. Gassiot seconded the resolution: and entered into a long 
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accou offer which had been made to our Government of 10,000 
Speaks An apa accoutred, and officered—who might have been 
of great service in the Crimea, 
received. 

Mr. J. D. Powles supported the resolution. 

Mr. W. S. Lindsay, M.P., moved the following resolution :— 

true remedy for the system of maladministration which has caused 
BR nt serine of ny money, and human life, is to be sought in 
the introduction of enlarged experience and practical ability into the service of 
the State ; that the exclusion from office of those who in a high degree 
the practical qualities necessary for the direction of affairs in a great commer- 
cial country is a reflection upon its intelligence and a betrayal of its interests ; 
that, while we disclaim every desire of excluding the aristocratic classes from 
participation in the councils of the Crown, we feel it our duty to protest agsinss 
the pretensions of any section of the community to monopolise the functions 0 
adminstration. 4 

After stating that he should have preferred remaining a silent looker- 
on, the honourable gentleman went on to say that this was no part 
movement, as they would see from the fact that Mr. Powles and himself 
were speaking from the same platform ; it was a movement in which both 
Conservatives and Liberals joined. (Hear, hear.] All parties felt the 
necessity of a change ; they all felt that they must have a thorough ad- 
ministrative reform—that they must see whether the Government of this 
country could not be made to keep pace with the progress of the people 
governed. Men of business thought it stange that, while they were able 
to span England with gigantic undertakings, to construct railways, to 
tunnel through mountains, to send their ships to every part of the world, 
the harbingers of peace, civilisation and Christianity, while they had made 
England what she was (for to whom did England owe ber greatness 
but to her merchants and her people ?)—while they had raised her to 
the high position she justly held among other nations, those who pre- 
tended to govern them were not able to manage the affairs of the coun- 
try. It was said that this movement was not constitutional. It was con- 
stitutional ; and it was those men who held office under the Crown and 
abused their sacred trust by giving appointments to particular individu- 
als simply because they were their own relations, who were really acting 
unconstitutionally. [Hear, hear.) _ 

The merchants and traders of the city of London had no desire or in- 

tention to assail the Constitution—they had too much at stake for that. 
They deeply respected the Constitution and they ardently loved their 
gracious Sovereign, who was the embodiment of every grace and the 
pattern of every virtue [cheers]; but they were determined to make the 
Ministers adhere to the Constitution and maintain the dignity and ho- 
nour of these realms. [Hear, hear]. A circumstance occurred to him six 
months ago, which he had never mentioned before but he would do so 
now, because he felt it to be a duty. He would have had nothing per- 
sonally to gain by the transfer of his services from Austin-friars to White- 
hall or Downing-street, and nothing would ever induce him to accept 
office but the feeling that he might be of service to his country. Well, 
six months ago he saw Sir J. Graham, and observed to him that those 
connected with our sea transport appeared to have no books, no order, 
and no system—they did not seem to know what they were about, and 
could not tell how they were loading goods, or where they were carrying 
them to. “Now,” he continued, addressing the right hon. Baronet, “I 
don’t @ish my name to appear at all in the matter; but will you just 
allow me to leave Austin-friars and come to the Admiralty for a week ; 
and if you let me have the aid of some good men in that department, I 
will see whether I cannot give you a thorough set of books to start with 
[Cheers]. Allow me,” he still went on, “to go down to Deptford for 
you and see what books you have got there, and I shall there organise 
some system ; because it is not only money that is concerned ; but, unless 
you have a proper machinery in working order, the war cannot be con- 
ducted as it ought to be. Unless our men are fed, clothed, and sheltered, 
we cannot expect them to fight. Any suggestions that I may make, you, 
Sir James, may bring out as your own in Parliament, for I have no de- 
sire to be known in connection with them.” Well, in answer to all this, 
Sir James Grabam thanked him agg f kindly for his offer, and heartily 
shook hands with him; but he (Mr. Lindsay) must say that he had never 
heard anything more about the subject from that day to this [Hear]. No 
doubt, after he withdrew, the right hon, Baronet went and consulted the 
Right Hon. Lord Redtape or the Hon. Mr. Peter Dick on the matter, and 
they advised him that it would never do to take the opinion of a mere 
City man on such a question [Cheers]. Now, without any great ego- 
tism, he (Mr. Lindsay) had no hesitation in saying that he would in a 
week have set on foot such a method and system as would have saved 
the country at least one out of the two millions that had been throwm 
away in sheer waste on the transport service [Hear, hear]. 

It had been said at the West-end that that meeting would be a mere 
flash in the pan, ending in nothing. Now, he would tell these good peo- 
ple—and it would go forth to them very speedily—that it would be no 


troduced into an elegant pierced fringe, running round the galleries, 
the whole of the inner surfaces of the building are painted in soft pale 


and of the way in which the offer was | grey 


rey. 

A small additional structure, called the “‘ Supplement,” stands near 
the western entrance of the Palace. Further off is the vast gallery, 400 
feet long, running along the Seine, called the “ Annexe,’ and destined 
to receive machinery and raw produce. Still ‘further off, again, is the 
* Palace of the Exhibition of Fine Arts,” aewast building containing three 
grand balls, two galleries divided into saloons, two side galleries, a wing, 
and a gallery up stairs, ranning round the entire building. The interior 
of this building is coloured in dark olive- green, and the lighting is per- 
fect. A separate building is to be put up for carriages and harness. Be- 
sides these additional buildings it is now intended to connect the Palace 
and the Annexe by a gallery, which will answer the double purpose of 
connecting the various departments of the Exhibition, and of affording 
additional exhibiting surface. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 


Of course the great event of the day has been the opening of the Palais 
d’Industrie on Tuesday ; an event which, but a few days previously, was 
not expected to occur before the end of May, or even the Ist of June. A 
raw, cold, wet morning, ushered in the solemnity ; despite which from ten 
in the morning the crowds who had invitation or season tickets, began to 
assemble at the various entrances, and from that hour (at which the doors 
opened) till twelve, when they closed, the building kept gradually filling. 
Being favoured with an invitation-ticket, we were able, during the inter- 
val of nearly three hours that elapsed between our entrance and the arri- 
val of the Imperial cortége, to examine at leisure the general effect of 
many of the details of the interior. At each end of the building, within 
the arch which forms the centre aisle, is a transparency—one represent- 
ing France, seated on a throne, calling the nations round her ; in the 
other, the cipal figure represents Justice, with Art and Science, and 
various other allegorical figures of the several nations grouped at her 
feet and on either side. In front of the gallery which runs round the 
building are inscribed the names of the countries, with their different 
standards. As yet there is not a single department complete. Here and 
there certain stalls, if we may so call them, display their contents, wholly 
or partially arranged as they are to appear, standing amid a wilderness 
of yet unopened packing-cases. The arrangement of the Centre Aisle is 
further advanced than the galleries. At one o’clock the sound of cannon 
announced the departure of the Emperor and Empress from the Tuileries ; 
in about a quarter of an hour they arrived, and were greeted at the en- 
trance by cries of “ Vive 1’Empéreur!” “ Vive l’Impératrice!” Their 
Majesties were received by the Prince Napoléon and the Princess Mathilde, 
and proceeded to the dais of crimson and gold erected opposite the prin- 
cipal entrance, where they stood surrounded by the Court, the Ministers, 
the Senate, the Clergy, the Réprésentants, the Generals, &c., &c., while 
the Emperor pronounced his discourse. At its conclusion, the band 
(rather inefficient for the size of the building, which, at the entrance of 
the Imperial couple, had played “‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” performed the 
overture to the “ Muette de Portici,” while the Emperor and Empress, 
followed by the Prince Napoleon and Princesse Mathilde, and attended by 
the whole cortége, made the entire tour of the buildiag, and then depart- 
ed. The Emperor and Prince Napoleon were in uniform ; the Empress, 
and all the ladies who attended her, in full evening attire. Her Imperial 
Majesty wore a dress of vert Is/y, with lace flounces up to the waist, and 
a tablier of white silk or satin, with boudlonés of white tulle. A diamond 


the circuit. The Emperor, as he walked round, took a survey of the gal- 
leries, but seemed to pay little attention to the salutations of the assem- 
bly. After the departure of the Court, the spectators, in the galleries, 
who had been compelled to keep their places during the preceding time, 
became at liberty to go over the building, and to visit the Palais des 
Beaux Arts, opened at the same time.— Paris letter, May 17. 





PRESENTATION OF CRIMEAN MEDALS BY HER MAJESTY. 


It had been for some time past announced that her Majesty had ap- 
pointed yesterday (Friday, May 18th) for the distribution of Crimean 
medals to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and invalided and 
wounded soldiers returned from the war, and that the distribution should 
take place amid great splendour, This intention was certainly carried 
out with great spirit and marked success. 

As early as nine o’clock yesterday morning a large body of troops took 
up their position in the “ Tilt Yard,” Horse Guards. They were within 
barriers, and stationed as follows :—The 2nd battalion of the Grenadiers 
on the right, the 2nd battalion of the Coldstreams in the centre, and the 
2nd battalion of the Scots Fusilier Guards on the left. The invalid and 
other officers and soldiers entitled to the decoration, comprising detach- 





such thing as a simple flash in the pan—that such business men as their 
excellent chairman and Mr. Travers, and many others of their class then 
present, would not have left their desks for the pleasure of indulging in 
mere vain and idle talk. They would go about this matter like men of 
business, which they were, and not pause or rest until they had carried 
out with success what they deemed to be necessary. [Hear, hear.] At 
that meeting a committee would be formed, which would meet instanter, 
and whose business it would be to transmit the resolutions now to be 
adopted to every borough in the kingdom returning a member to Par- 
liament. Each member of the Committee had some correspondent or 
other—some man of substance, with a stake in the country, and having 
something consequently to lose—in every such borough ; and these par- 
ties, if they approved the resolutions, would be invited to cal! public 
meetings iu their respective towns to discuss them ; and then, at those 
meetings, sub-committees, acting iv concert with the central body, could 
be formed, so that the originators of this movement would speedily have 
their representatives in every Parliamentary borough in the kingdom. 

This resolution (which was seconded by Mr. Bennoch, and supported 
by Mr. Johnstone Neale) was carried unanimously. 

Mr. W., Tite moved the third and last resolution :— 

That an association be now formed to promote, by all constitutional means, 
the attainment of administrative reform. That the association be called the 
Administrative Reform Association, and that the following gentlemen, with 
power to add to their number, be appointed the committee, to collect funds, to 
prepare an address to the constituencies of the United Kingdom, and generally 
to carry out the objects of the association :—Messrs. F. Bennoch, G. Bishop, 
jun., R. Crawfurd, J. B. Gassiot, J. Hutchinson, W. J. Hall, M’Gregor Laird, 8. 

aing, W. S. Lindsay, W. T. M’Cullogh, 8. Morley, R. B. Moore, H. L. Morgan, 
W. L. Ogilvy, J. D. Powles, J. I. Travers, N. Wilkinson, J. G. Frith, 8. 
Amory, W. Lister, W. Tite, D. Nicoll, J. Collett, 8S. Baker, B. Smith, jun., 
and B. Oliveira. 

This resolution was also carried nem. con. The Chairman announced, 
as a proof of the earnest and sincere character of the movement that 
twenty-five gentlemen in the room had already put down their names for 
a subscription of £100 each. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING. 

Instead of being constructed of iron and glass, and easily removable, 
like the Crystal Palace of 1851, the Paris building is a substantial, ublong 
freestone one, the roof only being of glass. It is about 700 feet in length, 
and 360 in width, with projections at each corner, and an entrance in the 
centre of each of its four fronts ; the principal one, fronting on the main 
avenue of the Champs Elysées, being a sort of tower, very handsome and 
ornaie, and higher than any other part of the building. This tower is 
surmounted by a colossal figere crowned with stars, holding laurels which 
seem to be destined for the heads of Art and Industry, two other colossal 
figures reclining at her feet. This tower is covered with emblematic de- 
vices, in bas-relief; Cupids, trees, shields, eagles, laurel-leaves, crowns, 
and the letter N ; its various compartments are supported by pillars, and 
farnished with magnificent iron gates. Besides the glass roof, the light 
is admitted to the interior by a double row of windows. The names of 
the great inventors and industrialists of the past and present are carved 
on the walls between the windows, which are also ornamented with pro- 
files of distinguished savans, carved in bas-relief, in medallions. With 
the exception of the floor, little or no wood has been used in the building. 

A fine arched nave, 700 feet in length, 190 feet in width, 190 feet in 
height, occupies the centre of the building, running from end to end ; and 
on either side of this nave are lateral galleries, lighted by windows in the 
wall, of the same length as the nave, and 85 feet in width. A gallery of 
the same width runs entirely round the building on the upper floor, cros- 
sing both ends of the central nave below; its total length being 2,400 
feet. Iron ribs spring from the nave, and support the upper gallery ; and 
from this gallery springs another set of ribs that support the upper roof. 
The nave having its own arch roof, and the four sides of the gallery hav- 
ing each its own, the exterior of the Palace presents a cluster of fine 
round glass roofs—a central one, higher than the others, surrounded by 
four lower ones. 

At each corner of the ground-floor is a magnificent stone stair-ease, 
giving access to the gallery ; and offering perhaps the finest effect of per- 
spective to be found in the Palace. With the exception of a delicately- 


ments from every regiment in the Crimea, Cavalry, Guards, Artillery, 
and Marines, as well as seamen from the fleet, were drawn up according 
to the seniority of their respective corps in rear of the line. 

For the accomodation of distinguished and privileged persons, raised 
seats were erected in front of the Commander-in-Chiet’s office, the seats 
being covered with cocoa nut fibre matting. The Princess Mary of Cam- 

bridge, the Duchess of Kent, the Duchess of Gloucester, and several of the 
youthful members of the Royal Family, attended by the Earl of Claren- 
don, occupied the seats. 

In the centre of the parade was raised a dais, or throne. Her Majesty’s 
chair of state was placed in front. 

At ten o’clock the Duke of Cambridge and the Earl of Cardigan rode 
on to the ground. Both were vehemently cheered—a compliment which 
they frequently acknowledged. About an hour afterwards the military 
bands struck up the national anthem. Her Majesty’s suite entered the 
park through the Horse Guards. As soon as her Majesty entered, a royal 
salute was fired ; and her Majesty, having alighted from her carriage, 
took her seat on the dais—to which she was conducted by Prince Albert. 

After the customary ceremony of marching past in slow and quick 
time, the line formed three sides of a square facing the dais. The names 
of the officers, &c., entitled to the decoration, commencing with those of 
the Grenadiers, next the Coldstreams, and then the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
were called over by the Deputy Adjutant-General, and each person pass- 
ing in succession was presented with the Crimean medal commemorative 
of his gallantry. As each soldier came up, Lord Panmure handed to the 
Queen the medal to which he was entitled, and the soldier having salu- 
ted her Majesty, passed on. 

The first medal was awarded to the Duke of Cambridge. Amongst 
those who followed were General Sir De Lacy Evans, Lord Cardigan, 
and Lord Lucan. Captain Sir Thomas Troubridge, who so gallantly 
fought at Inkermann, was wheeled up to the throne in a bath chair. Sir 
Thomas was loudly cheered as he received the medal from the hands of 
the Queen, as was Captain Maude, who was most miraculously saved 
from destruction—a shell having struck and exploded upon the right 
shoulder of his horse, which was killed on the spot, a piece of flesh being 
forced into the eye of the gallant captain, which has destroyed his sight, 
portions of the shell in bursting also wounding him in the right arm and 
leg, but not dangerously. 

Appropriate airs were played by the bands of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards, the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards, the Marine and Artilllery 
bands, as the various'English, Scotch, and Irish regiments received their de- 
corations. When the Naval Brigade approached the Queen, the bands 
struck up Rule Britannia, and the people who were on the house tops 
greeted them with a waving of handkerchiefs and enthusiastic cheers. 

In less than an hour her Majesty had distributed 500 medals to as many 
Officers and meno. At the close of the ceremony another salute was fired, 
the national anthem was played, and the Queen and her suite proceeded 
through the Park to Buekingham Palace, where she arrived a little after 
twelve o’clock. 


—__._— 


PRoposaL For A CANAL BETWEEN THE BLack SEA AND THE Danuse.— 
It is stated that Mr. Thomas Wilson, formerly a Dutch merchant, has pro- 
posed a plan for opening a canal communication between the Black Sea 
and the Danube from a point in the Bay of Kustendje to a part of the 
river between Chernavoda and Rassova, the line followed being nearly 
identica) with that of the remains of Trajan’s wall. The distance to be 
traversed would be little more than 30 miles, and the route would effect 
a saving of about 250 miles of navigation in transporting produce from 
Servia, Bulgaria, and most parts of Wallachia, while it would also have 
the advantage of being away from the neighbourhood of Russia. Mr. 
Wilson is said to have sent out some engineers a few weeks ago to survey 
the locality ; and it is added that the Turkish authorities in London look 
favourably upon the project. The idea of constructing a canal at the St. 
George’s mouth of the Danube, to escape the impediments purposely ac- 
cumulated by the Russians at the Sulina mouth, has often in past years 
attracted attention ; but, if the face of the country should be nearly as 
favourable for such a work at Kustendje, the general superiority of that 
point would seem to be very great. 


New Mops or Buitpine Sairs.—The Journal of the Franklin Insti- 





moulded white cornice, and the gaily painted and gilded escutcheons in- 
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“ Cosmos.” M. Lombo-Miraval called the attention of the Society for the 
Encouragement of National Industry to a mode of building vessels which 
is entirely original. The boats, in this system, are entirely built of iron 
wire and hydraulic cement, and the author attributes to them the follow- 
ing advantages: Great strength, absolute impermeability, quick repair 
in case of damage, perfect stability obtained by the ballast being at the 
bottom and making part of the hull—finally, incomparable quickness of 
building. A vessel built on this system six years ago bas been running 
ever since, without requiring any repairs, although it bas gone through 
rough trials. Nothing easier,says M. Miraval, than to build in a few days, 
~ ay fieet, as many gun-boats or rafts for disembarkation as may 

wanted. 


War Prices ror Peace Insrruments.—Among other events of the 
week must be meutioned the sale, by Messrs Puttick & Simpson, of some 
musical books and manuscripts, among which a few curiosities were to be 
found ; with them a renowned Straduarius violin, which brought the 
high price of £200,—and the well-known violoncello of the late Sir W. 
Curtis, the latter disposed of for £100. From this, as well as from the 
Bernal sale, and the picture-auctions of the spring, it would appear as if 
the pressure of the war had not yet reached amateurs and Art-callectors. 
—London paper, May 5, 


Literary INTELLIGENCE.—M. Arsene Houssaye has published his lon 
promised History of the Forty-first Fauteuil of the French Academy ; an 
although I persuaded myself I was aware how unjust that body, founded 
for the better encouragement of French literature, had been, I did not 
before know the degree of that injustice. Why, there is scarcely a great 
name in Freneh letters which is not tabooed by them! Moliére, whom 
the French are always opposing to Shakespeare, every school-boy knows 
is wanting to their glory—but Descartes—but Pascal—but the great 
Arnauld, who could not conceive repose on this earth, having all eternity 
to rest in—but Nicole, whom the Spectator and Pope admired more than 
Montaigne—Nicole, the hand-book of Mme. de Sevigné—but Bayle, the 
father of Voltaire—but Lesage—but St. Simon, the French Tacitus—but 
Balzac—but De Beranger—who could dream these were among the re- 
jected, except those who know “ the spurns that patient merit of the un- 
unworthy takes!””— Paris Cor. Boston Alias. 











A PARALLEL For EvcEente.—The lady amongst us (says a London pa- 
per, probably the Morning Pvst) who bears the nearest resemblance to 
the Empress is the Duchess of Wellington. There are the same commin- 
glement of the half Oriental, half Scandinavian aspect ; the large, open, 
antelope eye, with the full drooping fringe, at once heightening and miti- 
gating its lustre; thesame small Arab rounded limbs (how does the writer 
know *) and majestic presence ; and the same pensiveness in the midst 
of animation. The duchess was the only lady who accompanied the So- 
vereigns, and she almost equally divided admiration with the Empress 
herself, her statuesque frame, august carriage, and exquisite features ri- 
vetting the attention of all male beholders, while her dress was the sig- 
nal for an exclamation of praise from her own sex, as ber form was seen 
towefing above the Queen and the Empress after they had passed along. 





INE ARTS.—Willlams, Stevens, Willlams & Co., Printsellers 
353 BROADWAY, have much pleasure in announcing that on and afier Monday next, May 
14, they will exhibit a series of Seven most Exquisite paintings, representing 
“DOGS AND THEIR GAME,” 
By the Celebrated Ricnarp ANSDELL. 
pee remarkable works will remain on view or a very limited period, from 9 A.M. to6P.M., 
y. 


OUPIL & CO., have now published “* The Madonna and Child,” 

a Line Engraving, by HENRIQUEL Dvuront, after a drawing by Kaphsel, never hitherte 

Price $3 75. 

THE DEAD CHRIST.—Line Engraving, by Josa. KELuer, after the well-known painting by 
Ary Scheffer. Price $5. 

THE SPEAKING LIKENESS.—By Eicuens, after Schlessinger, ene of the most attractive 
prints ever published. Price $4. 

Also, a large assortment of French and German Engravings, Picture-Frames, Mirrors, Looking 
Glasses, Artists’ Materials, &c. 


engraved. 


FINE ART GALLERY, No. 366 Broadway, N. Y. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 


UCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 Broadway.—NONDAY 
June 4th and all this week. The Musical Burletta of :he 


TWO POMPEYS. 
ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
with G, Swain Bcckey in bis new piece 


Crow Out Shanghai. 
Concert commences at 8o0’clock. Tickets 25 cents. Reserved seats, 50 cents. 


Preceding which 


EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad=- 
WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY Woon, } Proprietors 


At Jersey ity, cn Thursday, Ma 
Moran, Archi ect, to Mary Gordon 
dricks, Esq., f St. John’s, N. B. 





» Tht 24, by the Rev. Mr. Douglas, Charles E. 
e, grand-daughter of the late James Hen- 





Exchange at New York on London, 109% @ 1101;. 
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55. 
European Affairs; the War. 

The mail by the steamer of the 19th ult. brings no stirring news from 
the seat of war ; nothing at least that bears immediately upon the result 
of the campaign in the Crimea. Sorties repulsed as usual, whether made 
upon the French or the British lines—bloody hand-to-hand conflicts in 
and around a few holes dug for living riflemen, resulting in the consign- 
ment of more or less dead riflemen to other, but closely adjoining holes— 
a slackened bombardment—a great talk of field operations on a large 
scale, some day—a grand review of the French troops—these and simi- 
lar items, that constitute the main summary of events up to the 16th, are 
swelled out into columns of printed matter by our London contemporaries ; 
but they do not tempt us to indulge in extracts, There is at once a ter- 
rible and a wearisome sameness in the descriptions of these battles on a 
small scale, whilst the thousand and one petty circumstances of the siege 
and the defence can only be made readable by consummate ability on the 
part of correspondents, Think of one of the cleverest of these fellows 
eking out bis letter, that narrated the passing of carts and convoys to 
and from Sebastopol, by gravely stating that the labourers on the fortifi- 
cations turned their heads to look at the soldiers as they marched, just as 
our own workmen at home might do when a regimental band arrests their 
notice. We confess it takes very fine writing to make this sort of thing 
palatable, when we are in presence or in anticipation of such events as 
have occured, or may occur, on that spot. 

But it would be incorrect to say that the week has been barren of 
events. Gen. Canrobert has resigned the chief command of the French ex- 
pedition to Gen. Pelissier, whose military experience in Africa has, it is 
believed, made him an excellent officer. How far the impaired health of 
the former is, as alleged, the cause of this change, it were not easy to de- 
termine. At least it seems singular that he should be able or willing to 
take a subordinate post, under the General who supersedes him. Whatever 
the comparative merits of the two, it is to be hoped that Gen. Pelissier 
will keep up that same cordially good understanding with our country- 
men, that has so eminently distinguished his predecessor, and has led te 
such signal defeats of the common enemy.—This change, however, is not 
the only one to be recorded. The artillery practice before Sebastopol, 
which was beginning to assume the languid tone of routine business, has 
been varied in a manner somewhat mysterious, and which shows at least 
that for once a secret has been kept. On the 3rd ult. a force of about 
15,000 men, British, French, and Turkish, under command of Sir George 
Brown, was embarked on board several vessels of the squadron and sailed 
in the direction of the Sea of Azoff. The preparations, and the intention 
to proceed somewhere, are communicated in letters of that date from Ba- 
laklava ; but although the news received by the Allied governments, and 
made public, reaches down to the 16th ult., not a word respecting this 
expedition was suffered to leak out. It is by way of St. Petersburg we 
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the Straits leading into the Sea of Azoff, the vessels returned to their old 
station, and the Turkish contingent proceeded onwards to Eupatoria. 
Whether a landing or attack at any place along the Russian coast of the 
Black Sea was seriously contemplated, has, we say, been kept a profound 
secret ; nor do we learn that any attempt whatever was made. In the 
camp, the prospect of a move created the highest excitement and enthu- 
siasm. Kersch, Kaffa, and Yeni Kalé in one direction, and Perekop and 
Odessa in another, were the names bruited from mouth to mouth. But it 
is not impossible that the only object in view was to perplex the Russians 
quartered in sundry parts of the Crimea, and at the same time to test the 
facility with which a burried expedition might at any moment be impro- 
vised. Not much concerning it has been said by the press, the great su- 
pervisors of every movement—perhaps because the press feels mortified 
at the Varna and Balaklava telegraphic wires being absolutely beyond 
its control.— We have only further to remark, that the expected swelling 
of the Allied army in the Crimea to the number of 200,000 men is 
expected to lead tosome operations in the field ; but considering the 
vast blanks in the past,readers will not care for speculations as to the future. 
One thing, however, is certain. Russia, notwithstanding the bold front 
that she assumes, and the splendid display of military skill and resources 
which she exhibits in defence of Sebastopol, is hardly pressed for men. 
Another levy of twelve men out of every thousand of the whole popula- 
tion in seventeen provinces is decreed, which in round numbers is about 
equal to calling out one-tenth of the peasantry and labouring classes. 
Censorship itself cannot keep out of the German newspapers frequent men- 
tion of the desperate efforts at escape, made by the unfortunate con- 
scripts. How would these efforts be increased, if the poor wretches did 
but know that, since the commencement of the war, two hundred and forty 
thousand of the Russian soldiery have been swept away by disease, pri- 
vation, and the sword! This fact was lately stated in the House of Lords 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, who spoke of it on “ high authority,” 

With regard to negotiations for peace, we have really nothing to say, 
After poring over columns of twaddle upon the subject, we find only con- 
vincing proofs of the good understanding cemented between the Czar and 
the Emperor of Austria, and some assertions that the discord or rivalry, 
supposed to exist between the latter and the King of Prussia, is in a fair 
way to be smoothed down. Armed neutrality is the watchword for entire 
Germany ; nor can we wonder that all future danger to individual na- 
tionalities, threatened by Russian preponderance in Europe, is lost to 
sight, in view of the immediate reasons for shirking a participation in the 
war. Of the connection and sympathy between the Courts of Russia and 
Prussia, there is no need to speak. But this is net all. It has been not 
unfairly assumed that the commercial gain of the latter kingdom by be- 
coming the neutral medium of trade, whilst the former’s ports are block- 
aded,has amounted during the past year to fifty million ofdollars. Austria 
also evidently adds to her political affinities with the Czar a hope and a pur- 
pose of adding Servia at least to her domains, with a fair chance for a 
farther share in the Principalities. She has tightened her grasp upon 
them already, by proclaiming martial law ; a consequence of the inso- 
lent conduct of her tyrannical army of occupation. What egregious fools 
our rulers have been, in flattering themselves that their diplomatic small- 
talk could induce the wily Austrians to take active part with us! It is 
painful beyond endurance to reflect that the strong arm, which might 
have done so much damage to the enemy, was so long with-held, 
and at last so injudiciously put forward ; and that all the impo- 
tence of pen and ink has been lavished on those who laugh at it! 
The power of Russia had increased, was increasing, and ought to have 
been diminished. Great Britain and France were and are competent to 
effect this desirable object. They have balted, fumbled, lost precious 
time, and risked their military prestige, with the courts and the peoples 
of the great German family. We have almost a dread that they are go- 
ing to play the same ridiculous game with Denmark and Sweden. It 
might soon be ascertained whether those powers would or would not take 
a broad view of their position, and of the chances that await them of being 
absorbed by their gigantic neighbour. If they will not fight for us, they 
should be left unembarrassed to the neutrality which they prefer. But 
we beg pardon. The truth of these simple positions must be obvious to 
those of our countrymen who can look at international affairs with 
an unprejudiced eye, and a judgment that recognises the right of others 
to take the course that suits them best. 





Administrative Reform, and other Home Affairs. 

In another column will be found an outline of the proceedings at the 
City of London meeting, to which we adverted last week. It:appears to 
have produced considerable sensation in the metropolis, and to have ge- 
nerated sundry echoes in county towns. To these latter, unless they 
assume a certain degree of importance, we shall scarcely have space for 
allusion ; nor have we much to give to this primary one. It carries its 
own commendation on its face ; for if the Resolutions voted be deficient 
in pointing out a precise remedy, the evils that must be grappled with 
are made out more distinctly than ever. It is to be observed too, that 
the flash demagogic tone, into which those who inveigh against public 
men are apt to fall, was not the order of the day. The severest things 
said were matters of fact, with perhaps the exception of a merited casti- 
gation of our jaunty Premier, for his ill-timed pleasantry on all occasions: 
As to its effects—the liberal press is of course ‘loud in praise and congra- 
tulations ; the exclusive organ of aristocracy and fashion pooh-poohs the 
whole affair ; the journal that speaks for the Peelites essays to turn off 
the public indignation from high-born incompetents at large, and to fas- 
ten it upon the serried ranks of certain well-known Whig families; 
in this course, for equally transparent reasons, the Tory journalists unite. 
Perhaps the best tribute to the influence of the meeting upon the public 
mind has beea paid through indirect and unacknowledged borrowings 
from it, during subsequent Parliamentary debates, and in the hurried 
effort of Lord Panmure to lick into serviceable shape our disconnected mi- 
litary departments. We have long ago given our own opinion as to the 
Practica! manner in which this chafing of the English public will bring on 
action on their part. Ifthe discontent and irritation spread widely, as they 
seem likely to do, and the confusion of parties brings about, as it seems 
likely to do, a not very distant General Election, it is then that the ery 
for Administrative Reform will tell with effect upon the hustings. We 
shall have fewer young nobles in the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
More commercial and professional men. There are those who tell you 
that the leaders of the middle classare not qualified, by nature or educa- 
tion or habit, for the adequate discharge of high governmeatal functions. 
We can but say that no department of the State could have been more 
inefficiently managed than it has been during the last four years, if the 
Directors of any first-rate Mercantile Company had drawn lots for seats in 
the Cabinet, and had filled them. The average debating skill might be 
less. That’s all; and it would be a gain. 

But this has all been said, over and over again. Let us turn for a 
moment to the Legislative records. The week that ended on the 19th ult. 
was not without its excitement, although latterly the Members of either 
House have been regarded with an approach to contempt. Lord Ellen- 
borough and the Derby party, trying to profit by the out-of-door feeling 
to which we have already alluded, endeavoured to turn the political 
seale in their favour, but were signally defeated in the attempt. His 
Resolutions were excessively discursive, and the democratic seasoning 





with which he garnished his speech was more likely to bring him a little 
éclat for its boldness, than to gain any adherents on a division. Besides, | 


The great Paris Exhibition has been Imperially inaugurated ; but the 
accounts mostly speak of the ceremony as a tame one, compared with 


it is 80 easy to be liberal, when out of office, and haunted by a keen de- | that which charmed the Londoners four years ago; nor are they very 


sire to be in it! Some of our readers may be interested in knowing that | 


their old acquaintance, Lord Elgin, (to use an American phrase) “ spread 
himself” on this occasion. The phrase is apt, because his Lordship did 
certainly contrive, within a moderate compass, to extend his willingness 
to serve his country over as wide a range as political contingencies 
might be thought capable of extending. For the mere fun of the thing, 
we will try to edge into our columns this hot and cold and tepid harangue. 
Bat pray observe, we rather respect Lord Elgin for his readiness to di- 
vest himself of party ties, in devoting his undoubted abilities to the 
public service abroad. Only, there is no aeed whatever to explain all 
this in the Legislature. If the Earl, as he said with superfluous mo- 
desty, was so necessarily ignorant of all that was going on (why didn’t 
he read the newspapers?) he was scarcely qualified to take part in 
the debate. The upshot of it all was that Lords Ellenborough and Derby 
did not come into court with very clean hands, although their party is 
certainly more willing than the Whigs are to shake hands with the ultra- 
liberals. The Ministerialists had the best of the debate. The Peers, who 
know when to yield to pressure from without, were not disposed to sign 
away their privileges on a party vote. Lord Palmerston came off with 
flying colours. On the other hand, forty-eight hours later, he was de- 
feated in the House of Commons by a majority of 28, namely, 217 against 
189, on the second reading of Sir W. Clay’s bill for the abolition of 
Church-Rates.—For some other Parliamentary gleanings, we refer to our 
extracts elsewhere.—The Roebuck Committee has closed its sittings, and 
has, we presume, duly probed into the state of the army before Sebas- 
topol, which was the legitimate object of its enquiry. Its protracted exa- 
mination, and the intermediate dips into the same subject that have 
taken place, combine to deaden public expectation in regard to the forth- 
coming Report. Unless it be a very stringent one, such as will arouse 
the susceptibilities of the House, which stands in a general way pledged 
to support its own Committee, the maximum of interest has been seen. 
The coming steamer, of May 26, will probably bring us this result, to- 
gether with that of two or three other pending Parliamentary questions. 
Thus Earl Grey has given notice in one House and Milner Gibson in the 
other, of a Resolution declaring that a fair opportunity for peace-making 
was afforded by the Russian proposals during the late Conferences at 
Vienna. In other words, this is the effort of the peace-at-any price par- 
ty ; and we say in all seriousness, may Heaven have mercy on the dear 
old mother country, if the fears of the timid or the intrigues of place-mén 
procure a favourable reception for so pitiful and dangerous a view of the 
exigencies of the times, and the duties and interests of France and Eng- 
land. With very little surprise we find Lord John Russell accused of 
being at the bottom of this new bid for supremacy in office. The Times 
of the 17th ult., without any circumlocution, accuses this Var-aill of fo- 
menting divisions in the Cabinet, with a view of placing himself in the 
van of a peace party. Our public men of the last few years have not 
stood very high before the world ; but the utter degradation which such 
a course would indicate prevents our giving ready credence to the tale. 
Mr. Layard’s own motion, detailed in last week’s 4/bion, after being 
hustled about from date to date, stood appointed for Thursday, the 
24th ult. Our own impression is that all the several motions will be ne- 
gatived. The country, if it be in earnest, may compel a new Parliament, 
a new Ministry,a new régime ; but we doubt whether otherwise they 
will be disturbed for the present. 

By way of enlivening a dull topic, and at the same time showing how a 
want of delicacy in debate sometimes meets an unexpected reward, we 
would here introduce a little incident connected with this discussion in 
the Lords. In the course of his attack upon Lord Palmerston, the mover 
of the Resolutions, with singular bad taste, introduced a mot of the late 
Duke of Wellington. The Duke, said Lord Ellenborough, on an occasion 
not worth particularising, declined entering into an official squabble with 
Lord Palmerston, on the ground that he did not care “ to fire great guns 
at small birds.” If the hit was a telling one, the Premier was amply 
avenged. The Marquis of Lansdowne subsequently intimated that there 
were certain sayings attributed to the Duke, in respect to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough himself, which he could quote, though he would not. This was 
shrewd and keen, and a proper rebuke. The majority of the Marquis's 
hearers were posted in such gossip, and the journals of the next day care- 
fully raked itup. Out of much that was fathered on the Duke, rightly 
or wrongly, the best because the truest hits were these two. In allusion 
to the Earl, during his Governor-Generalship of India, having promenaded 
the gates of Somnauth in triumph through the country, he is said curtly 
to have remarked of him :—‘ Hanged if he is n’t a-regular Brummagem 
Napoleon.” When the politicians of the day were discussed in jockey- 
fashion, he classed the vain and pompous Ear! as a “ high-stepper, all ac- 
tion and no go!” 

All at once, we hear tidings of a Foreign Legion, enlisted on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, likely to number ten thousand men.—A spirit-stirring 
scene took place in London, on the day before the sailing of the steamer. 
It is described elsewhere. The Queen personally distributed five hundred 
medals.—A rise in Consols and Cotton has created some excitement in 
monetary and mercantile classes.—From India, we learn that Dost Ma- 
homed has positively concluded a formal alliance with England ; that 
Persia now inclines to the Allies ; and that the Khan of Khiva, one of 
the Russian paid agents, has been beheaded by an insurgent party. These 
Oriental accounts however are often corrected hy subsequent arrivals. 





France Taking a New Step. 

Decidedly the leading event noticed in the papers before us, is the an- 
nouncement that communications have taken place between the Emperor 
and several of the Polish exiles in Paris. Although the occasion was the 
common-place one of an Address presented to his Imperial Majesty, con- 
gratulating him on his recent escape from an assassin, yet the fact that 
publicity has been given to the circumstance through the columns of the 
Moniteur, and the direct bearing of Louis Napoleon’s reply, almost war- 
rant a belief that an effort to resuscitate the crushed nationality of Poland 
is amongst the things that may be. It is worthy of remark furthermore 
that several sections of the Polish exiles have thus acted in concert, and 
been semi-officially recognised as representing their country. General Ry- 
bincki, an ultra-democrat, who commanded the heroic Polish army in 
1831, could not indeed unite in the same document with Prince Czatoryski 
who may be classed as an aristocrat ; but his separate letter to the Em- 
peror, invoking aid, has been duly honoured by a place in print. A 
noted Revolutionist too, M. Adam Mickiewicz, was one of the deputation 
admitted to the Tuileries. This is a change, and a bold one. Surely, 
knowing the responsibility that attaches to his every spoken word, the 
wary Emperor must have been determined injhis own mind, when he thus 
comforted those who had addressed him :— Hitherto I have not been able 
to do what I could have wished for your country ; but the march of events 
may now permit me to hope that I may be useful to you, in continuing 
the work commenced by him whose heir Iam.” This pregnant language 
is not indeed officially gazetted ; it comes on the authority of a London 
paper. Coupling it, however, with what the Moniteur recognises, and 
with the recall of Count Walewski from London to Paris, to take the port- 
folio of Foreign Affairs, we cannot but attach weight to it. 








sanguine as to its general success.—Pianori, the Italian, from whose pis- 
tol Louis Napoleon had recently so narrow an escape, has been sum- 
marily tried and guillotined. He carried a bold front to the last, de- 
nounced no accomplices, and protested that his crime was intended to 
avenge the French treatment of the Roman Republic. Having been 
seized in the very act of attempting murder, the protests, that have been 
made in some quarters against the unfair working of French criminal 
jurisdiction in his case, fall tamely on readers. So also as regards the 
speed with which execution has followed conviction. The notoriety 
that attends a condemned criminal is but too often an incentive to crime. 





The British North American Colonies. 

Many a year bas slipped away, since the position of British affairs made 
such unceasing demand, as at present, upon the sympathies of the British 
residents in a foreign country. The issue of adeadly war hangs in the 
balance ; the possibility of a disastrous peace is looming over us ; our 
government is incompetent ; and we do not know where to get a better 
one. Here truly is matter enough for anxious and absorbing thought ; 
and yet before us lies a score of Colonial newspapers, pencil-marked in 
many a column, as calling for notice or comment. In abstaining almost 
entirely from the latter, we will not shelter ourselves solely under the 
convenient and ever-recurring plea of limited space. We prefer telling 
our Colonial readers frankly, that whilst they on the whole are prosper- 
ous and tranquil, and troubles of all sorts are brooding over the land of 
our affections, it is not easy to work one’s-self into an interest in these 
comparatively minor matters. The whole Empire is greater than any 
one of its parts. 

Nevertheless, as we said last week, there is much in recent occurrences 
across the border, that may well draw out the abilities of the local journal- 
ists. Take a mere list of what the Canadians have in hand, a naked register, 
as it were, of facts. And in the first place comes the question of the Military 
Defences of the soil, which, by recent advices from Downing Street. has 
been apparently settled to the general satisfaction of our friends and 
neighbours. The Imperial government charges itself, as heretofore, with 
the defence of Canada against foreign arms, and retains its garrisons and 
its Ordnance lands at the great military stations of Quebec, Montreal, 
and Kingston. Otherwise the Imperial property is to be turned over to 
the Provincial keeping. The animus of the despatch that announces this 
plan is highly approved.—But hard apon this comes an application for 
assistance from the Colony, over which, notwithstanding all their loyalty 
and patriotic interest in the war, the Colonists are deing well to ponder. 
The home Ministry most naturally desires to tempt men into its Foreign 
Legion. If Canada would but grant them a million orso of acres from its 
unconceded lands, the obligation would be a great one. Men, it is thought, 
would enter cheerfully and fight valiantly, if they had the chance of a 
home, after escape from Russian bullets. But all Canadians will not 
agree with the Ministerial Pilot, that “ the contemplated Foreign Legion 
in the English service will be the élite of the populations of Europe, and 
cannot but be useful settlers.” Something must depend upon the sources 
whence the adventurers are drawn, and something also upon the kind of 
seasoning that they gothrough. No answer at present.—The departure 
of Lieut.-General Rowan for England, and the anticipated advent of 
Major-General Home, his successor in command of the Forces in Canada, 
must close our brief allusion to military matters. 

Nobody, especially amongst the Ministerial party, seems to be either 
surprised or annoyed that the Legislative Council, by a vote of 14 to 8, 

declined for the present to commit itself to the throes of a popular elec- 
tion. Sir Allan McNab was in no hurry about the matter. Why then 
should they have met their fate half-way? The Cabinet was very much 
more in earnest, and more successful, when it legislated on its own pecu- 
niary emoluments. There was little difficulty in raisiag its salaries 
fifty per cent. The times are so hard, and the necessaries of life so dear! 
Thus, whatever the Ministerial reflections may be concerning their public 
course during the Parliamentary session that was closed on Wednesday, 
there is a solid comfort in having bettered their private position.—Reci- 
procity, we are glad to see, works well, save in the matter of packages. 
To get the kernel free of duty is thought by the Canadian Custom-House 
authorities to be quite sufficiently advantageous. They must still bear 
heavily upon the nut-shell. The U.S. authorities are more liberal in their 
interpretation of the spirit of the act. They are also said to be officially 
more prompt in their correspondence. As their own exporters suffer at 
the frontier, from the exaction on packages, this is not perhaps to be won- 
dered at. 

There remain several topics to be hinted at, in the touch-and-go style 
that grows upon a journalist, who would fain have his word upon every- 
thing. There is for instance the fervid display of respect and affection 
for our Sovereign lady Queen Victoria, evoked by the recent anniver- 
sary of her birth, and the records of which fill many of the columns before 
us. Long may it beso! Apart from all questions of polity, itis good 
for our poor human nature, so prone to fault-finding, that there should 
be one branch at least of our mixed government that challenges nought but 
admiration and respect.—There is ne longer a doubt of the removal of the 
seat of Canadian government to Toronto, in the autumn, the new Hall 
of the Mechanics’ Institute in that city having been leased for its offices.— 
The Corporation of Montreal has in a measure apologised for its rude 
treatment of Sir Edmund Head, in inviting him as its guest, and then 
permitting him to be troubled about a bill for his entertainment. All’s 
well, that ends well. Whether there was an overcharge, or not, the courts 
of law, or arbitration can decide ; but of unseemly personalities between 
guest and hosts we trust to hear no more.—Mr. Hincks has gone to Eu- 
rope, to bide his political time. 

We have no full election returns from Nova Scotia; and from New 
Brunswick our only item is the departure homewards of the senior mili- 
tary officer, Lt. Col. Gardiner, of the 76th, succeeded by Lt. Col. Lloyd, 
of the same regiment.—For this hasty glance at Colonial affairs, those 
most interested will, we hope, pardon us. It is but intended for the in- 
formation of thoze at a distance, who care to know in a general way what 
is going on. 





The Besiegers Besieged. 

In some such phrase as the above, not particularly applicable but con- 
veying a latent sneer, several of our contemporaries hereabouts have 
long been in the habit of making mention of the allies before Sebastopol. 
There is a case at our wharves, that would better befit the term applied. 
The Kinney expedition, intended to lay seige to Nicaragua and revolu- 
tionise it, is blockaded by a small squadron of Revenue cruisers, in the 
service of the U.S. Law is uncertain, and counsel are specious; the 
best way of keeping unquiet steamboat charterers out of mischief is to 
anchor an armed vessel at the dock-head. Col. Kinney has we trust, 
learnt a useful lesson on the subject of Military Colonization. Rumor has 
it that the scheme isabandoned. We doubt it. 


The New Arctic Expedition. 

Heartily do we wish safety, a speedy voyage, and a happy result, to 
the bold mariners embarked on board the two little vessels, by this time 
ploughing their way to the Arctic Seas, in search of Dr. Kane and his 
companions. The matter is alluded to elsewhere, though the day of sail- 
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ing is there erroneously stated. Lt. Harstein and his tiny equadron broke 
ground on Thursday, but anchored off Staten Island. 


Lost is “Diana” of the Russians. 

The account, on the tenth page of last week’s .4/bion, of the loss of the 
Russian frigate Diana near Simoda in Japan, is confirmed by other testi- 
mony. This must have been the mysterious vessel that was for ever 
haunting the peaceful merchants of the East, who had ventures afloat and 
exposed to capture. Under ordinary circumstances we should be more dis- 
posed to condole with an enemy, than to crow over him, on losing a fri- 
gate by stress of weather ; but there are peculiarities in this case that make 
one feel towards the Russians as one would towards any other barbarians. 
Their Admiral was negotiating a treaty with Japan, yet sent his boats to 
attack a French merchant vessel in Japanese waters. Like master, like 
man. What care they for treaties, or for an opportunity of showing an 
uncivilized people that even war has its honourable observances? We 
rejoice therefore that the Admiral caught a Tartar, in encountering & 
typhoon. He lost his own ship and didn’t catch the Frenchman. 


The Know-Nothings in the Back-Ground. 

The State of Virginia has signally rebuked the new political party, 
which, originating in a good cause, was rapidly progressing into intole- 
rance of the worst kind. Native Americans felt very properly that fo- 
reigners were usurping their places. But they pushed their resentment 
to unwise and unfair extremes. The election of Mr. Wise, the Democratic 
candidate for the Governorship of Virginia, has proved perhaps a whole- 
some check. 











More New Steamers. 

Passengers are flocking to Europe ; but conveyances are not wanting. 
Since we wrote last, the 4rago for the Havre line, commanded by Capt. 
Lines, has been taking a trial trip, every way successful, especially for 
her speed. An old acquaintance, too, the Ericsson, has been on a long 
cruise to sea, establishing the fact that her able and persevering construc- 
tor has accomplished the very desirable object of effecting an immense 
saving of fuel. 





jAusic and Drama. 


“ Ernani” at the Academy, with the Lagrange troupe, offers great nothing for 
the critic to dwell upon. Our own has said his say regarding their great merits ; 
and Verdi in this case is not good enough for them.—At the Theatres, a round 
of benefits, preparatory to an early closing of several.—In London we notice the 
return to the stage of an actress and a singer, both well-known to many of our 
readers. Mrs. Charles Kean has re-appeared, as also has Signor Mario. 


Obituary. 


A Doveury axp Wortay Prorestant.-The death of Sir Robert Harry 
Inglis, which it is our melancholy duty to announce to-day, is an event 
which will scarcely surprise those who were acquainted with the circum- 
stances under which the last two years of his life have been spent. It 
may be remembered even by the general reader that, so far back as the 
time we have named, Sir Robert felt it his duty to resign his seat for the 
University of Oxford, feeling himself no longer physically equal to atten- 
dance upon his Parliamentary duties. With him those duties were not 
discharged in a careless or indifferent spirit. As long as was equal to his 
task he performed it in a manner which might have put many an aspir- 
ing senator young enough to be his son. Whatever may be the difference of 
opinion as to the political doctrines of which Sir Robert Inglis was the 
embodiment rather than the representative, there can be no hesitation in 
saying that a more conscientious man never entered the walls of Parliament, 
or one who acted a more consistent or honourable part. It is needless for 
us to say that from many of his opinions we entirely disagreed, but we 
ever found him an adversary with whom contention did not mean a broil, 
nor argument ill-feeling or ill-blood. The explanation of this phenome- 
non—for so, we fear, it must be called—was simply this,—that Sir Rob- 
ert Inglis ws essentially a gentlemen—prejadiced and dogmatic enough 
at times, bué still a gentlemen, who respected others because he respected 
himself. There was in him a fund of good sense which always saved him 
from the danger of yielding to the inspirations of the ultras of his party. 
Sir Robert Inglis did quite as much for the University of Oxford as the 
University of Oxford for Sir Robert Inglis. He never missed an opportu- 
nity of stating their case temperately, yet firmly; but the statement 
sounded very differently from the lips of the polished old English gentle- 
man to what it did when fiercely urged by some academic recluse excited 
beyond the level of common sense by the unaccustomed stimulus of poli- 
tical discussion. 

The disappearance of such a man from the scene should, then, be a source 
of regret even to those who were consistently opposed to him in politics, 
inasmuch as in him “a representative man’ has disappeared from 
among us who, in all probability, can never be replaced. Destroy fifty 
“able politi ians,” and twice fifty able administrators, and it needs but 
five minutes’ search to replace them ; but we much question if there be 
any man in England who can take the place Sir Robert Inglis filled as re- 
presentative of the University of Oxford. He belonged to Oxford ascom 
pletely as the Bodleian. Passing from public to more private considera- 
tions, it is but fair to his memory to'add, that be was an elegant scholar 
both in classical and English literature, and, what is far more important, 
in every private relation an upright, charitable, and benevolent man. It 
will be long indeed before his memory is forgotten either by his private 
friends or the members of the Legislature. We seem to see him now 
strolling down to Westminister, or sauntering up to his place in the 
House, with a fresh flower in his buttonhole, and with a genial smile 
and courteous word for every one. He will be regretted universally, for 
he deserved regret. In this year’s Exhibition there will be found a por- 
trait of him by Richmond, which is admirably characteristic of the man, 
and will serve well to recall his features and expression to the many who 
loved and respected Sir Robert Harry Inglis.— Times, May 14. 

It is with feelings of the sincerest regret—feelings which we are sure 
will be shared throughout the length and breadth of the land by all who 
value the estimable qualities of the gentleman without fear and without 
reproach, the consistent politician and the sincere Christian, that we have 
to announce the death of Sir Robert Harry Inglis, which melancholy 
event took place on Saturday night, at his town residence, 7 Bedford- 
square, after a short and painful sillness. The deceased baronet was the 
eldest son of the first baronet, Sir Hugh Inglis, by Catherine, daughter 

of Harry Johnson, Esq., of Mitton Bryan, county of Bedford. He was 
born on the 12th of January, 1786,and was consequently in his 70th year. 





In 1807 he married Mary, eldest daughter of J. Seymour Briscoe, of Pen- 


hill, Surrey, and succeeded his father in the baronetage August 1820. 


Sir Robert Harry Inglis first entered Parliament as member for Dun- 
dalk, which borough he represented until 1826. In that year he was re- 
turned for Ripon, and continued its representative until 1828, when the 
late Sir Robert Peel, poving chengsd his opinions on Catholic emancipa- 

undreds in order to give his constituents of 


tion, accepted the Chiltern 
the University of Oxford an opportunity of expressing their opinion upon 
his conduct. On that occasion the Conservatives ot the University, see- 
ing the truly Protestant character which Sir Robert H. Inglis had even 
then achieved for himself, brought him forward to oppose their former 
representative, and returned him by a large majority. Never since that 
date until his retirement from Parliament through ill-health, about two 
years ago, was Sir Robert Inglis’s seat contested, for at Oxford, as every- 
where else, he reigned in the regard, the esteem, and the affections of all 
who knew him.— Sun, May 14. ' 


Rear ApminaL C, Strachey.—We regret to announce the demise of this 
lant and venerable flag officer, in the 77th year of his age. He entered 
the navy about 60 years ago, and had greatly distinguished himself, being 
in the receipt of a medal for his services afloat, and had the order of St. 
Viadimir conferred on him by the late Emperor Alexander of Russia. 


Sir Georce Heap, Knt.—The death of this gentlemen occurred on the 
2nd ult., in Cockspur-street. Sir George, who had completed his seventy- 
third year, was brother of Sir Francis Bond Head, Bart., and eldest son 
of the late James Roper Head, Esq., of the Hermitage, Kent, whose fa- 
ther, Moses Mendez, Esq., wasson of Fernando Mendez, who came from 
Portugal, and was Physician to King Charles I]. Moses Mendez married 
Anna Gabriella, second daughter and co-heir of the Rev. Sir Francis 
Head, Bart., of Hermitage; and thus the name of Head became the cog- 
nomen of his descendants. Sir George Head, whose decease we record, 
received his education at the Charter-house. In 1808 he held a commis- 


sariat at Lisbon, and. until 1814, served in the Peninsula. More recently | 
he was employed in Canada, Nova Scotia and Ireland. Sir George gain- 
ed repute in literature by his “Forest Scenes in the Wilds of North 
America,” and his Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of England.” 
At the period of his death he was Deputy Kaight Marshal to the Queen, 


A Veteran OF THE CoLoniIAL Press.—We have this day the painful 
dnty, of recording the death of the Father of the Press in New Brunswick, 
Henry Chubb, Eaq., who expired on Sunday evening last, in the 68th year | 
of his age. The deceased served his apprenticeship to the printing busi- | 
ness in this city, under the late J.S. Mott. E:q., the then King’s Printer 
for this Province ; and in the year 1811 established the Courier newspa- 
pe, of which journal he continued the proprietor till his death, a period 
of about 44 years. The Courier is thus by many years the oldest perio- 
dical in this Province, and Mr. Chubb had long been designated “ the 

‘uther of the Press” by his brotherhood of the craft. The deceased was 
distinguished by suavity of manners and evenness of temper; a spirit of 
universal good will and friendliness appeared to direct all his conduct ; 
he was never known to indulge in envious or depreciatory reflections on 
others ; and hence he was universally respected and esteemed ; posses- 
sing hosts of sincere friends, and living and dying, as we believe, without 
an enemy. His loss will be deeply deplored in this community, of which 
he was for so long a course of years a useful and honoured Member. Mr. 
Chubb was for many years a Justice of the Peace for this City and 
County, and had creditably filled the Mayoral Chair of this City.—S¢. 
John, .V. B. Observer, May 22. 


In St. James’s-place, William Francis Spencer, Lord De Mauley, aged 86.— 
At Southsea, Mr. John Rockwell, one of the few remaining Trafalgar officers, 
he having been midshipman of the Dreadnought, 98,to which two of the ene- 
my’s line-of-battle-ships struck ; he was aged 82.—In camp before Sebastopol, 
from a wound, Capt. Crofton, of the Royal Engineers._-At Scutari, of fever, R. 
T. Simons, Esq., of the Army Medical Staff.—At Eaton-place, Jane, Countess of 
Eniskillen.—On board the Hotspur, off the coast of England, whither he was re- 
turning, after 51 years of distinguished and uninterrupted service in the East 
Indies, Major-Gen. Edward Gwatkin, late Superintendent of the H.E. I. Co’s 
Studs, in his 72d year.—At Islington, Henry English, Esq., proprietor of the 
Mining Journal, and late of Mount Alton, near Dublin, F.R.G-S. of London, 
Dublin, and Paris, and associated with many other learned bodies.—Before Se- 
bastopol, killed by the same shot, Lt. Carter, R. E. and Lt. Curtis, 46th Regt.— 
At Northampton, John Knapton, Esq., late Collector of H. M. Inland Revenue. 
At sea, on his passage from the coast of Africa, Lt. F. Gordon Probyn, R. N., 
late of A. M. ship Linnet.—At Paris, Major-Gen. Baumgardt, C. B.—Killed 
before Sebastopol, W. H. Douglas, Lieut. R. N. of H. M. ship Queen-—At sea, on 
board the Monarch, Captain G. Reynolds, H. M. 70th Regiment.—At Isling- 
ton, Lieutenant Thomas Agar, of the 4th Royal Veteran Battalion. -— 
Of fever, in his 19th year, on board the Walmer Castle, in the Crimea, Lieut. 
Percyvall Hart Dyke, of the Rifle Brigade——At the Barracks, Croydon, of 
scarlet fever, Major Berners, R. A.—At Stoke, next Guildford, Capt. Francis 
Pyner, of the 58th Regt.—At Alexandria, of typhus fever, Lieut. Aston, R. N. 
—John Crofts, Esq., of the Abbots, Sompting, Sussex, late Capt. King’s Dra- 
goon Guards.—On the 2\st ult., at Balaklava, aged 39, Dr. Hector Gavin, one 
of the Sanitary Commissioners, deeply regretted.—At l’Assomption, the Hon. 
Louis M. Viger, at the age of 70. Mr. Viger was for many years a member of 
Parliament, and formed part of the Lafontaine Administration, as Receiver- 
General, under Lord Elgin.—At Malta, of fever, C. H. Sydney Raitt, Lieut. of 
the 90th Light Infantry.—At Montrose, aged 71, Alexander Melville, M.D., Sur- 

eon to her Majesty’s Forces in the West Indies.—Killed before Sebastopol, 

t. White, 62nd Regt.—At Balaklava, Capt. Christie, R. N., Superintendent of 
Transports.—In Paris, Admiral Baron de Mackau, Senator and ex-Minister of 
Marine. M. Fould, the Banker, the head of the firm of Fould, Oppenheim, and 
Co., and the father of M. Achille Fould, member of state—-General Lamare, 
whose name will be familiar to Peninsular officers as the oclonel of engineers 
who conducted the defence of Badajoz, has just died at Fontainebleau, at the 
age of 80. He was one of the most eminent engineering officers in France.—- 
M. Saint Beauve, a well-known member of the Legislative and Constituent As- 
semblies, killed by a fall from his horse. He is not the celebrated journalist of 
that name. 


Appointue nts. 


Lord Doneraile has been elected a representative peer for Ireland, in the 
room of Lord O'Neill, deceased.—Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, of Greenock 
and Blackhall, Bart., elected M. P. for Renfrewshire, in the room of Col. Mure, 
who retires. The Queen has been pleased to constitute the Island of Labuan 
and its dependencies to be a Bishop’s See and Diocese, to be called the Bishop- 
ric of Labuan, and to appoint the Rev. Francis Thomas M’Dougall, D.C.L., to 
be ordained and consecrated Bishop of the said See.—The Rev. J. W. Weeks, 
P.D., to be Bishop of Sierra Leone, in the room of the Right Rev. O. E. Vidal, 
deceased.—The Rev. H. Mosley, M.A., Canon of Bristol, to be one of the Chap- 
lains in Ordinary to her Majesty ; also the Rev. Henry Howarth, B.D., Rector 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square.—H. M. Clifton, Esq., M.D., to be a member of 
the Council of the Island of St. Christopher.—J. J. Hughes, Esq., to be a mem- 
ber of the Council of St. Vincent.—Col. H. K. Bloomfield to be a member of 
the Executive Council of the colony of New South Wales. 


Navy. 


Tue Arctic Discovery Suir “ ENTERPRISE.’’—Portsmouth, Sunday, 
May 6. H.M.S. Enterprise, Capt. Collinson, arrived at Spithead this 
evening, after sunset, from the Arctic regions, China, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. She sailed from the latter station (Table-bay) on the 18th 
of February, and St. Helena on the 2d of March. The only news the En- 
terprise has brought confirms the reports which have preceded her ar- 
rival as to the hostile relations between her captain and his officers. It 
is quite true that all the executive officers of the ship (Commander 
Phayro, Lieuts Jago and Parks, and Mr. Shead, the master) are under 
arrest, and have been so for terms varying from three years to lesser pe- 
riods. Mr. Skead has been under arrest over three years, and Mr. Parks 
more than two years and a half. All the chief executive officers being 
thus debarred from doing duty, an acting mate (Mr. Wise, of the Comus 
sloop) was sent to assist in navigating the ship home by Rear-Admiral 
Sir James Stirling, the Commander-in-Chief of the China squadron, who 
refused to hold a series of courts-martial on that station. It now rests 
with the Lords of the Admiralty to try these officers by court-martial at 
the instance of Capt. Collinson, and also to try that officer at the instance 
and demand of those who have been so long under confinement by his 
orders.—The Enterprise was commissioned by Capt. Collinson to go in 
search of Sir John Franklin on the 20th of December, 1849, in concert 
with the Investigator, Capt. M‘Clure, but has achieved nothing in the 
way of discovery of the lost expedition.—She consequently proceeded 
to Sheerness to be paid off. _ 

Tue New Gun Boats.—Five of these vessels that had sailed for the 
Baltic were compelled to return to Sheerness, having encountered a tre- 
mendous gale of wind. One, the Dapper, was nearly lost. The saving 
her was entirely owing to the indefatigable zeal and judicious manage- 
ment of the Commander, engineers, officers, and crew, all of whom were 
in a perfectly exhausted state on her arrival at Sheerness. Several at- 
tempts were made to get the heavy gun overboard, but, owing to the 
heavy sea, the strength of the crew were insufficient to accomplish it. 











Tue Sea Service Mortar VESSELS.—The four sea service mortar ves- 
sels, destined for the Black Sea, in company, and under charge of the 
Odin steam-frigate, have been found very ticklish craft at sea. The re- 
sult of the trial was that the whole of the mortars will be dismounted and 
sent as cargo in transports, and the hulls will be ultimately convoyed to 
the East by the Odin. These are the vessels ‘fitted by Capt. Julius Ro- 
berts, of the Royal Marine Artillery. 


The blockships at Spithead, the Cornwallis, 60, Capt. Wellesley ; the 
Hawke, 60, Capt. Ommanney ; the Hastings, 60, Capt. Caffin ; the Pem- 
broke, 60, Capt. Seymour ; and the Russed/, 60, Capt. Scott, have been 
ordered to prepare for a move. It is conjectured that they go to Mar- 
seilles to help to embark a further French army of 50,000.—H. M. sloop 
Lily, 12, Commr. Sanderson, has arrived at Spithead from the China and 
Australian stations, last from the Brazils. She has been five years in 
commission, and will be paid off. 


The Monarch, 84, left Valparaiso on 12th April for Honolulu, whence 
she is to proceed with the Allied fleet to renew the attack on Petropau- 
lovski.—H. B. M.’s war steamer Virago had deferred her departure for 
England until further orders.—H. B. M.’s frigate Trincomalee had also 
sailed for Honolulu. — 


APPOINTMENTS.—Lieuts: W Wilberforce to the Hawke, at Portsmouth; H 
Burnaby to the Belleisle, hospital-ship, at Devonport; J A R Dunlop, to the 
Sanspareil; R P Gresham, from the Dragon, to the Royal William, guard- 
ship, at Devonport. Hon Arthur Hay, serving in the dyazx, to the Victory, as 
Flag-Lieut; A Boyer, to the Agincourt; J P Smallpage, fromthe Belleisie, to 
the Cornwaliis; Lord F N Conyngham, serving in the Exmouth, to be addi- 
tional Lieut in the Royal Albert.—Chaplain: Rev F E Gutteres, from the Ven- 
geomce, to the High/#yer—Lt J Packwood, from the Cornwallis, to the Retri- 

ution, at Portsmouth. =e 


Prowortons.—Commrs to be Capts: V A Massingbred, J Rawstone, and T 
Miller.-Lts to be Commrs: J Seacombe, E K Gore, and W Armytage. 


Royat Marings.--To be Sec-Lts: Messrs W C Hesketh, J C Hore, A Hill, 
W N G Johnson, J M Moody, § R Buckle, E C Sparshott, C LOwen, G F Gam- 


June 2 


Tue Mrirtra.—Returns obtained by Colonel Gilpio, M.P.. and just pub- 


| lished, informing the public that in England during the year 1854, 1483 


militiamen entered the regular forces without permission, and 10,326 with 
permission, making a total of 11,809 out of an establishment of 80,000, 
In Scotlond 196 militiamen entered the regular forces with permission out 
of an enlistment of 10,000, and in Ireland 260 militiamen entered the regu- 
lar forces with permission, out of an establishment of 30.000. This makes 
a grand total of 12,265 militiamen who entered the line in the year 1854 
out of a total establishment amounting to 120,000. 

The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has appointed Capt. H. W. Paget But- 
ler, of the 7th Fasiliers, to be one of his extra aides-de-camp. 


War Orrice, May 11.—Ilst Regt Drag Gds : Regtl Serg Maj Wale to be Cor, 
w-p, v Hays, app to 5th Drag Gds. 2d Drag Gds: Lt Price to be Adj, v Bridge- 
man, who res the Adjtcy only. 4th Drag Gds: Assist Surg Macnamara, from 
Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Armstrong, whores. 5th Drag Gds: Troop-Serg- 
Maj Day to be Riding Master. 4th Lt Drag: H de Bourbel Gent, to be Cor, w- 

, V Sparke, whose app has been can. 8th Lt Drag: Surg Lockwood, from 7th 
Pi, to be Surg, v Anderson, pro. 13th Lt Drag: E Kauntze, Gent, to be Cor, 
w-p, v Montgomery, killed in action. 17th Lt Drag: Cor Seymour to be Lt, b- 
p, v Sir G Wombwell, Bart, who ret. Coldstream Gds: The proper designa- 
tion of the Gent app to an Enscy and Ltcy, w-p, is R H Thursby. Ist Regt of 
Ft: R Roberts, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Heywood, pro. 4th Ft: T Tanner, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, in succession to Li Trevor, _ 5th Ft: Assist-Surg Col- 
lins, M D, from Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Franklyn, whoex. 7th Ft: Staff- 
Surg of Sec Class T Moorhead, M D, to be Surg, v Lockwood, app to 8th Drag. 
9th Ft: To be Ens w-p: S Agnew, and G Chadwick, Gents, v Dane, app to 29th 
Ft. 11th Ft: A Martin, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 15th Ft: To be Ens, w-p: H 
Orde, H Hallowes, Gents, v Nunn, pro in 55th Ft. 18th Ft: J Magill, Gent, to 
be Ens, b-p, in succession to Lt Esmonde, pro.; to be Ensigns, w-p: H Shaw, 
and E Ricard, Gents. 19th Ft: Ensign F Davis to be Lieut, w-p, v Hedley, 
app to 60th Ft; H Thompson, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, v Davis, 
20th Ft; Lt-Col Evelegh, from h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col, v Crofton, who ex; 
Brvt Maj Crawley to be Major w-p, v Brvt-Lt-Col Evelegh, pro w-p to an unatt 
Lt-Col’y; Lt Peard to be Capt w-p, v Crawley; Ens Patrickson to be Lt w-p, 
v Peard. 21st Ft; Capt Hobbs to be Maj w-p, v Haines, pro w-p to an unatt 
Lt-Col’y; Lt Carleton to be Capt w-p, v Hobbs; Ens Hazlerigg to be Lt w-p, v 
Carleton; R Crossman, Gent, to be Bhs w-p. 23d Ft; Brvt-Maj Bell to be Maj 
w-p v Campbell, dec; Lt Vane to be Capt re. v Bell; Ens Williamson to be 
Lt w-p, v Vane; Ens Lewis to be Lt w-p,v Williamson,whose pro w-p has been 
cancelled; Ens Dare to be Lt w-p v Lewis, whose pro has been cancelled. To 
be Ensigns w-p; G Bussell, and A Hill, Gents, v Dare, pro. 26th Ft; Lt Hutch- 
inson to be Capt M2 v Longmore, who ret; Ens Meldram to be Lt w-p,v 
Hutchinson. 30th Ft; T Wray, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 33d Ft; H Crosse, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 34th Ft; Ens Dunbur to be Lt w-p, v Jerdan, killed in action; 
C de St Croix, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Dunbar, pro. 40th Ft; W Dowman, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p. 41st Ft; C Reyne, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 42d Ft; T 
James, Gent, tobe Ens b-p,in succ to Lt Bennett, who ret. 45th Ft; EO’Neill, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 46th Ft; ones Campbell to be Maj b-p, v Fytle,who ret; 
Lt Curtis to be Capt b-p, vCampbell. G Cobbe, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Paley, 
app to 94t Ft. 47th Ft; E Morres, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Conway-Gordon, 
pro. 5lst Ft; To be Ensigns w-p; D Gloag, Gent, and E Crowe, Gent, v Be- 
resford, pro in Scots Fusilier Gds. 54th Ft; Lt Wood, from Northumberland 
Mil, to be Ens w-p. 56th Ft; Capt Patey to be Maj w-p, v Byles, dec; Lt 
Eccles to be Capt, w-p, v Patey; Ens Sims to be Lt, w-p, v Eccles; J Kelsall, 
Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Sims. 58th Ft; W Hicks, Gent, to be Ens, w-p; H Hin- 
geston, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v O'Dell, app to Slst Ft. 60th Ft; to be Lts w-p: 
Lt Hedley, from 19th Ft; Ensigns Gore, and Morrah; Hon R Vereker. To be 
Ensigns w-p: F Austin, E Ainslie, J Algar, and E Harmon, Gents. 61st Ft; 
Maj Deacon to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Bvt-Col Vicars, who ret; Capt Redmond to be 
Maj, b-p, v Deacon; Lt Greig to be Capt, b-p, v Redmond; Ens Slowman to be 
Lt, b-p, v Greig. 62d Ft; M Harrison, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 68th Ft; A 
Thomson, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 77th Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Dixon to be Lt-Col, w-p, 
v Bvyt-Col Egerton, killed in action; Bvt-Maj O’Brien to be Maj, wp, v Dixon; 
Lt Willington to be Capt, w-p, v O’Brien; Lt Butts to be Capt, w-p, v Lem- 
priere, killed in action; Ens Alderson to be Lt, w-p, v Willington; Ens Knowles 
to be Lt, w-p, v Butts; F Adam, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. 79th Ft; A MacGwire, 
Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Percival, pro. 82d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: J Linton, and 
W Allen, Gents, v Cole, whose app has been cancelled. 83d Ft; Ens Coltharst 
to be Lt, b-p, v Villiers, who ret. 88th Ft; Ens Robertson to be Lt, w-p, v 
Preston, killed in action; Lt Walker, from Leicestershire Mil, to be Ens, w-p. 
89th Ft; Lt Selby to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Macdonald, dec ; Lt Pery to be 
Capt w-p, v Selby, whose pro bas been can; Lt Conyers to be Capt w-p,v Hill, 
died of his wounds; Ens Lloyd to be Lt w-p, v Selby; Ens Barstow to be Lt w-p, 
v Lloyd, whose pro has been can; Ens Browning to be Lt w-p, v Conyers; W 
Mackenzie, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Browning. 90th Ft; Lt Magenis, to be 
Capt w-p, v Crawfurd, dec; Lt Preston to be Capt w-p, v Magenis, whose pro 
has been can; Ens Wynne to be Lt w-p, v Magenis; Ens Wilmer to be Lt w-p, 
v Preston; A Cherry, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in suce to Capt Bastard, who ret. 
94th Ft; Ens Paley, from 46th Ft, to be Ens w-p; A Brinckman, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p; Assist-Surg Stoney to be Surg, vy Gammie, pro on Staff. 96th Ft; EB 
Gray, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Kirk, pro: 97th Ft; to be Ensigus w-p: C McKay, 
Gent, v Alderson, pro, and R Annesley, Gent. Rifle Brigade; to be Lts w-p: 
Ens Knex, v Dyke, dec; Ensigns Ashton, Harrington, Lane, Playne, Nicoll, 
Sotheby, Borough, Vandeleur, and Davenport. To be Ensigus w-p: C Henshaw 
and H Wickham, Gents. To be Adjt: Lt Heywood. Gold Coast Corps ; Lieut 
Cochrane to be Capt w-p, v Mayne, app to Land Transport Corps; Ens Hunter 
to be Lt w-p, v Pasco, dec; E Wright, Geut, to be Ens w p, v Hunter; Ens Tay- 
lor to be Lt w-p, v Cochrane. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, MAy 7.—Corps of Rl Engineers—Lt Charles Herbert 
Sedley to be Sec Capt, v Crofton, died of wounds before Sebastopol ; Lt Lam- 
bert to be Sec Capt, v King, died of wounds before Sebastopol. « 

War-Orrice, May 15.—Ist Regt of Life Gds; Lt Bateson to be Capt, b-p, v 
Walsh, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt Craven to be Lt, b-p, v Bateson, pro. 6th 
Drags; N Gould, Gent, to be Cor, w-p. 16th Lt Drags; Ens Pigott, from 77th 
Ft, to be Cor, w-p, v Webster, app to Sth Lt Drags. Ist Regt of Ft; to be 
Capts w-p: Lts Muller, McKenne, Kirk, and Smart. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns 
Watson, Caton, and Cumming; Ens and Adj Leggatt; Ensigns Brown, Hon T 
Plunkett, Deane, and Maxwell. To be Ensigns, w-p: Lt Tymon, from Clare 
Mil; Ens Goldie, from Inverness Mil. 3d Ft; Bvt-Col Paterson to be Lt-Col, 
w-p; Capt Maude to be Maj, w-p, v Paterson. To be Capts w-p: Lts Kains, v 
Maude; Aplin, Dunbar, and Walker, from 30th Ft. To be Lts w-p: Ensigns 
Cox, v Kains; Anley, v Aplin; Hyndman, v Dunbar; Ensigns Breedon, Calde- 
cott, Tyler, Henry, and Suttie. To be Ensigns w-p: Lt Astley, from West 
Norfolk Mil; Ens Morley, from 2d West York Lt Inf; Ens Leatham, from West 
York Rifle Regt of Mil; E Greg, Gent. 5th Ft; Sec Lt Moore to be Lt, b-p, v 
Stewart, who ret. 9th Ft; A Marshall, Gent, to be Ens, w-p. llth Ft; H 
Webb, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Grace, pro in 68th Ft. 12th Ft; F Terry, Gent , 
to be Ens, w-p. 14th Ft; Maj Watson to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Watson, who ret 
upon f-p; Bvt-Maj Budd to be Maj, w-p, v Watson; Lt Heywood to be Capt, 
w-p, v Budd; Ens Vernede to be Lt, w-p. To be Ensigns, w-p: J M‘Dougall, 
Gt, v Vernede, pro; J Machell, Gt. 15th Ft; G Maunsell, Gt, to be Ens, w p.Vv 
Cuthbert, pro. 19th Ft; to be Ens w-p: Ensign Knox, fm 73d Ft; F Biddulph, Gt. 
20th Ft; O Burne, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Patrickson, pro. 22d Ft; E Wynne, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Jackson, pro in 19th Ft. 23d Ft; to be Ensigns w-p : 
A Gosling, and J Dolmage, Gents. 24th Ft; H Troup, Gent, to be Ens b-p. 
28th Ft; to be Ensigns w-p: C Thackeray, and F Webb, Gents. 30th Ft; C 
Tyner, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Wilkie, app to 38th Ft. 32d Ft; R Knox, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p, v Bally, app to 33d Ft. 34th Ft; T Applegate, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 39th Ft; F Moore, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Hyslop, app to 93d Ft. 48th 
Ft; Maj Lys to be Lt-Col w-p; Capt Chapman to be Maj w-p, v Lys. To be 
Capts w-p: Lts Hall, v Chapman, Colthurst, Lovett and Knight. To be Lieuts 
w-p: Ensigns Eyre, v Hall, Brooke, vy Colthurst, Connor, v Lovett, Farquhar, 
v Kuight, and Cumming. 5lst Ft; A Read, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Mitford, 
pro. 56th Ft; H H Taylor, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 58th Ft; G Marriner, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p, v Griffiths, app to 19th Ft. 59th Ft; E Stratham, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, v Ffinney, pro. 60th Ft; Staff-Surg of Sec Class Eaton to be Surg ; 
Assist Staff Surg Murphy to be Assist Surg; Assist Staff Surg Macartney to be 
Assist Surg. 62d Ft; C Holder, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in suce to Lt Wombell, 
pro. 63d Ft; C Bunbury, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 66th Ft; tobe Ensigns w-p: E 
Fetherstone, Gent, v Hughes, pro, and C Wardell, Gent, v Duesbury, pro. 72d 
Ft; C Bruce, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Upton. 73d Ft; G Pinckney, Gent, to be 
Ens w-p, V Knox, app to 19th Ft. 77th Ft; N Peach, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 
Pigott, app to 16th Lt Drags; Assist Surg Franklyn fm Staff, to be Surg, v Ma- 
cartney dec. 80th Ft;S Huskisson,Gent,to be Ens w-p,v St Leger, pro. 84th Ft; 
J Macleman, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Woolhouse, pro. 85th Ft; Assist-Surg Arm- 
strong, from 75th Ft, to be Surg, v Clerihew, pro on Staff. 92nd Ft; J Hay, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Farquharson, pro. 94th Ft; 8 Cox, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p, V Gaskell, pro. 95th Ft; @ Holbrook, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 3rd WI Regt; 
Capt Conran to be Maj b-p, v Wetherall, pro in Ist W I Regt; Lt Clarke to be 
Capt b-p, v Conran; Ens Rowland to be Lt b-p, v Clarke. 

ak Orrice, May 18.—Ist Regt of Drags; Lt Charlton to be Capt b-p, v 
Sykes, who ret; Cor Sandeman to be Lt b-p,v Charlton. 12th Lt Drags; C 
Goff, Gent, to be Cor b-p, v Blunt, pro. Gren Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Capt 
and Bvt-Lt-Col H S H Prince W A Edward of Saxe Weimar to be Capt and 
Lt-Col b-p, v Reeve, who ret; Ens and Lt the Hon W Forbes to be Lt and Capt 
b-p, V Prince William A E of Saxe Weimar. Ist Regt of Ft; Ens Heywood to 
be Lt w-p; A Gardner, Gent, to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Smith, pro. 6th 
Ft; J Bowers, Gent,to be Ens w-p. 8th Ft; F Stebbing, Gent, to be Ens w-p, 
v Lillicrap, pro. 23rd Ft; Lt Poole to be Capt b-p, v Vane, whose pro b-p has 
been cancelled; F Hutton to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Poole, pro. 30th 
Ft; To be Lts w-p: Ensigns Kerr, v Walker, pro to 3rd Ft, and Clarkson; to 
be Ens w-p, Lt Moorewood, from Duke of Lancaster’s Own Rifle Regt of Militia. 
34th Ft; R Dashwood, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 49th Ft; Lt Armstrong to be Capt 
w-p, v Corbet, dec; Ens Cooke to be Lt w-p, v Armstrong; E Crossman, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Fitzgerald, whose pro b-p has been cancelled. 
51st Ft; Serj Clements, from Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Ens w-p, and Adjt, v 
Sheaffe, pro. 68th Ft; S Noble, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Cave, whose app has 
been canc. 93d Ft; Ens Mackenzie, from 89th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 98th Ft; 
Lt Batt to be Capt w-p, v Smyth, dec. Rifle Brigade; To be Ensigns w-p, the 
Hon A Pennington and H Lawton, Gent. Ceylon Rifles; C Read to be Ens 
w-p, v Hobbs, pro in 99th Ft. 

NATTACHED.—Capt Webster, Ist Ft, to be Maj w-p. 
Brevet.—Lt-Gen Evans, CB, Slst Ft, to be Gen; Maj-Gen Lindsay to be Lt- 











sion as Captain in the West Kent Militia; in 1809 entered the Commis- 


ble,S E W Hemmans, and E W White. 


Gen; Col Lane, h-p 44th Ft, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col Bates, 98th Ft, to be Col; 
Maj Fenwick, 10th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Cruice to be Maj. ; 
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New Books. 


Taues ror Tue Marines. By Harry Gringo. Boston. Phillips &§ 
Co.—We remember being excessively tickled by the adventures of Lieut. 
Wise, U. S. N., who some years ago made gallopping tracks from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, across the Mexican Territories, and published an 
account of them for his countrymen’s entertainment, under the title of 
“ Los Gringos.” Here we have him again, in a jumble of sea-souvenirs 
and romantic inventions, cooked-up, seamanlike, into a fair dish of lite- 
rary lobscouse. The humour is abounding, if it be rather broad than 
deep ; but the local descriptions, whether of scenes ashore or afloat, are 
decidedly clever. On the element with which his profession links him, 
Harry Gringo is of course most at home. We bound along with him in 
a chase, or mount the topsail-yard with him in a squall, just because the 
fellow has our attention in tow, and there’s no cutting adrift from him. 
We wish perhaps that he did not encumber himself with such scoundrelly 
cut-throats as haunt his pages; but en revanche, if he take up a few 
shocking specimens of humanity after the manner of Eugene Sue, he has 
his own peculiar method of dealing out retributive justice, by a skilful 
use of the known facts of natural history. For instance, there’s a terrific 
hag very much in the way, who has been guilty of all imaginable enor- 
mities. She is hard pushed by Nemesis, in the shape of a Middy or so 
and a brawny boat’s crew. Now you don’t like to send a bullet (even in 
print) through the female body corporate, or to draw a regulation han- 
ger across a feminine weasand. So as the wretch plunges into the reeds 
that border a lagoon, and hurls back a triumphant defiance on her pur- 
suers, you don’t exactly know what to make of it. But Harry Gringo 
knew well enough. She stepped on the apparent trunk of a tree. It 
gave way. It wasalive. It was not a snapping-turtle. By no means. 
The lagoon was ina lively state of commotion for a few minutes, and 
Mag Surf wasnon est. We would be more explicit, but delicacy forbids 
~ To draw her frailties from their dread abode. 

For the benefit of the very curious, we may say that with her the “ be- 
ginning of the end” slightly resembled a certain adventure of Jonah’s, 
though there is no reason to surmise that the ending thereof was similar. 
This may perhaps be accounted for by the anatomical difference between 
the esophagus of a whale and of an alli—We had almost let the cat out of 
the bag. Consult Gringo on animal life in lagoons. 

This touch, we say is sublime. It is not every author that can thus 
make nature, as it were, avenge herself on her unnatural children. 
And when we find a second instance in the volume before us, our admi- 
ration knows no bounds. What a demoniac son of a sea-cook that Dill 
Lowther was! Hanging at a yard-arm would have been a hundred 
times too good for him; shooting down, a tender mercy. But when he 
also, hotly pursued by prospective shackles and reeved-rope, swung him- 
self by a tree-branch across a stream, and laughing a fiendish laugh, 
sprung plump into the arms of Miss Anna Conda—sometimes called Boa 
Constrictor—you shut the book, with the conviction that Harry Gringo 
is up to a thing or two in «esthetics and natural history and deserevs that 
his fame should not be narrowed down to “ the Marines.” 

Homes ror THE PeorpLE, IN Susurss anp Country. By Gervase 
Wheeler, New York. Scribner.—<A very handsome and a very useful 
work, containing an immense mass of information on what the title-page 
expressively calls‘ The Villa, the Mansion, and the Cottage, adapted to 

American Climate and Wants, with Examples showing how to alter old 
Buildings, in a series of One Hundred Original Designs.’’—Testing the 
author’s merits by reading a chapter or a page here and there, we should 
decidedly pronounce him a man of combined good sense and good taste ; 
though on the latter point our conviction is not strengthened by the 
drawings that are abundantly offered to the eye. Perhaps the architect 
may feel himself compelled to humour the prevalent tendency to preten- 
tiousness and over-ornamentation. Still, on this point it is both unfair 
and unwise to be dogmatical. Tastes will differ. The work is credita- 
ble for the labour bestowed upon it, and for the many valuable hints that 
it contains. 

Wavercey Novers. Bosten. Sanborn, Carter, § Bazin.—Dear old 
Sir Walter! With what infinite relish we go back from the high- 
strung, quasi-philosophical works of fiction of the present day, with ther 
analytical diagnoses and scholastic assumptions, taking refuge in bis broad 
ly marked individualities, his onward marching of events, his picturesque 
portraiture of by-gone manners, the simplicity of his style, the bealthi- 
ness of his morality, and many more of those excellencies wherewith he 
hath grappled hold of our heartiest regards, but on which it were super- 
fluous to dwell. The sight of a set, new or old, of these Waverley Novels, 
makes it nothing less than a duty to remind the present generation 
that more recent literature, so far as works of fiction are concerned, pales 
before this incomparable collection. This Boston edition is in twenty- 
seven volumes, neat and portable, and containing Sir Walter’s latest 
corrections and notes. 

A Commoy-PLace Book or THovuGcutTs, Memoirs, AND Fancies. By 
Mrs. Jameson. New York. Appletons.—Discursive as it is, this little 
volume is a companionable one—to be commended, rather than criticised. 
In looking through it we find not a few proofs that the tasteful and ac- 
complished authoress did wisely in penning down from time to time her 
fugitive experiences of life and letters. Her remarks on Art especially 
are at once genial and well-based. In treating ethical topics, she has, of 
course, a host of contemporaneousrivals. It would be an Herculean task 
to place them all in relative order of merit.—Just by way of a sample of 
her lighter style, here is a neat little morceau, not hacknied : 


We all remember the famous don mot of Talleyrand. When seated be- 
tween Madame de Staé! and Madame Récamier, and pouring forth gal- 
lantry, first at the feet of one, then of the other, Madame de Staél suddenly 
asked him if she and Madame Récamier fell into the river, which of the 
two he would save first? “Madame,” replied Talleyrand, “je crois que 
vous pouvez nager!’’ Now we will match this pretty bon mot with one 
far prettier, and founded on it. Prince S., whom I knew formerly, was 
one day loitering on the banks of the Isar, in the English garden at Mu- 
nich, by the side of the beautiful Madame de V., then the object of his de- 
voted admiration. For a while he had been speaking to her of his mother, 
for whom, vaurien as he was, he had ever shown the strongest filial love 
and respect. Afterwards, as they wandered on, he began to pour forth 
his soul to the lady of his love with all the eloquence of passion. Sud- 
denly she turned and said to him, “ If your mother and myself were both 
to fall into this river, whom would you save first?’ ‘‘My mother!” he 
instantly replied ; and then, looking at her expressively, immediately ad- 
ded, “ To save you first would be as if I were to save myself first!” 


Ovr CounrryMey ; or Brier Memoirs or Eminent AMERICANS. By 
B. Lossing. New York. Ensign, Bridgman & Fanning.—Outlines 
fod figure-heads, the former in type, the latter in wood-cuts. The 
Written notes comprise about three hundred American worthies. Mr. 
Lossing has graved about one-third the number. It would fitly describe 
this useful book of refereuce, were we to call it A Small, Illustrated, Bi- 
Ographical Dictionary of the United States. 

A Joursey Turoveu THe Cutnese Empire. By M. Huc. ew York. 
Harpers.—Our appreciation of this new work, from the pen of the author of 
a“ Journey through Tartary and Thibet,”’ was shown by our recent pub- 
lication of the preface, translated for us, and which would have been fol- 
lowed up by portions of the work itself, had not the edition now before usin 
two neat volumes been meanwhile ushered into the market. A very 
enthusiastic correspondent, however, having been fairly carried away by a 





perusal of it, has volunteered the subjoined sketch andcomments. We 
will undertake to say that they do ample justice to M. Huc, and the sub- 
ject of which he treats. 

This is a very good translation of a charming book, and on a subject of 
peculiar interest. M. Tuc narrates most agreeably, and with the advan- 
tage of treading new ground. China has been so long the locked closet of 
the world, that we have always been glad to get even a peep through the 
keyhole of Macao; but we are in these volumes carried into the inner 
mystery of that strange land, and set face to face with opium smokers, 
musk smelling Mandarins, and Viceroys of high degree. Such a privi- 
lege in the hand of even an ordinary travellercould not but be worked up 
into something attractive, but with M. Huc’s cleverness, coolness, and 
quaint simplicity, the interest never flags, and even if he be sometimes 
driven into dry detail, through a love of completeness on all subjects, we 
invariably find embedded in his granite a vein of precious metal well 
worth working. M.Huc and his companion and co-laborer, M. Gabet, 
while at Shd-ssa in Thibet, attracted the notice of the Chinese envoy, 
who with somewhat mistaken zeal thought proper to arrest the two 
missionaries and send them into China for trial. They seem, however, 
to have at once produced a favorable impression in high quarters, and 
consequently, instead of being treated as prisoners on their long journey 
through the interior of the Celestial empire, they received honorable con- 
sideration until arrived at the capital of Sse-tchouen, where being judged 
and acquitted, they made a somewhat triumphant progress to Canton, 
under the escort and protection of the highest dignitaries of the province. 
It isthe record of this journey which M. Huc has given us, in one of the 
most amusing books of the day. 

Travels are a sort of middle ground between history and fiction. 
We are willing to be instructed but we require to be amused ; and 
these conditions falfilled, we have a rather grateful feeling for the self com- 
placency with which we add to ourstock of knowledge. OfChina literally 
nothing has hitherto been known, except such an insight into its habits 
as could be gathered from plates of the “willow pattern.” M. Hue 
throws open to us an immense vista, and gives us a new set of ideas, 
The Journey was made in palanquins through a very varied and fertile 
country, with stops at night in palaces supported by the state. Travel- 
ling thus leisurely brought M. Huc in contact with all classes, and his 
quick perceptions and vivid descriptions are very spirited and entertain- 
ing. The account of a few weeks in Tching-ton-fou, where the trial took 
place, is very good. At almost every stopping place, efforts were made 
by the sordid Chinese escort to make money out of the travellers, in vari- 
ous direct and indirect ways. To defeat these, and to remain master of 
the field whenever discussion or opposition arose, was a part of M. Huc’s 
system, and he gives repeated instances, narrating them with great drol- 
lery. Among other things which he ridicules as travellers tales, are the 
long standing accounts of stewed dog and fricasseed rat, and similar en- 
ormities, which he declares must have been got up to suit Euro- 
pean taste. The Chinese are excessively nice ingtheir cooking 
aud eating, and are usually epicures. The dinners begin by trifling with 
sweetmeats; the wine is served hot; and the food is brought ready 
cut upin small pieces, which you eat, like the devil— on two sticks. 
Little bits of coloured silk paper, instead of napkins are placed by 
the plates; and as you use them the attendants cause them to 
vanish. Between the courses, you can play around, smoke, or flaner 
When you have done dinner, you raise the chop-sticks to your fore- 
head, and then lay them across your cup. The Chinese: are as much 
surprised at our mode of eating and drinking as we can possibly be at 
theirs. They cannot understand our drinking cold fluids ; and ask why, 
if we have servants, they are not obliged to take the boues out of our 
meat and peel our fruit. They could excuse our eating fried silk-worms, 
but not spoiled game or lively cheese. Civilization after all is a very ar- 
bitrary term, and is quite as often used by the inhabitants of China, as 
by the Upper ten of Japonicadom. Talk of genealogy! why, the Chinese 
trees are lost in the immensity of space before time was counted west- 
ward—avant eux le déluge. The descendants of Confucius, alone, enjoy 
with the Imperial family the privilege of hereditary titles. There are 
many of them in existence ; they date back of course to 600 Before 
Christ, when Confucius fiourished. What becomes of the Montmorency 
pedigree, by the side of such a descent? Everything in China is regu- 
lated by the Rites. To transgress this code of politeness in the most tri- 
fling particular is to prove yourself ignorant and ill-bred. And although 
many of these conventional rules seem highly absurd, M. Huc declares 
that the result of so much enforced courtesy is to raise the social stan- 
dard. Reverence for old things and old people is a distinguishing trait 


in Chinese customs; and to such a point is this carried, that, except in| 


the case of Confucius’s descendants, nobility, instead of descending, is 
carried back upon the ancestors. 

The opium smokers are a striking feature in China. M. Huc gives us 
the process of filling and lighting the pipe; the dreamy enjoyment of the 
forbidden fruit, growing into a passion so absorbing as to swallow up for- 
tune, health, happiness, and life. Then follow reflections as to retributive 
justice, the author inquiring whetber England—from the great increase 
of the use of opium reported in her manufacturing districts—shall not 
eventually send ships to China for the vile drug, which has carried deso- 
lation into many a home since the English flag has waved over the poppy. 
Large fields are now cultivated in China, and great quantities of opium 
manufactured, which is said to be very superior to the imported article, 
though the latter from its being higher priced, is preferred by the upper 
classes. But so subtle a difference cannot long exist, and the pure, uua- 
dulterated opium must eventually drive the foreign deleterious mixture 
out of the market. 

Very curious things M. Huc tells us as to the impracticability of the 
Chinese on religious matters, their sceptical indifference usually ending 
in a courteous declaration, that “ religions are many; reason is one, we 
are all brothers.”” Among the three hundred millions of Chinese, there 
are 800,000 Christians scattered at wide intervals through the kingdom, 
and belonging only to the lowest classes. M. Hue evidently despairs of 
missions, and thinks an entire social and political revolution only could 
shake the roots of heathenism out of the soil There is a very interest- 
ing sketch of the three religions which at one time divided China—those 
of Confucius, of Reason, and of Buddhism ; but at present, a love of wealth 
and material enjoyment is the pervading passion, and it can hardly be 
said that there is a state religion in China. 

Socialism has been thoroughly canvassed and even practised, whilst 
Europe was eating acorns. At Pekinisa Phalanstery called the ‘* House 
of Hens’ Feathers,” where the poor are lodged for one-fifth of a farthing 
per night. Itis simply a vast hall thickly strewn with feathers. Men, 
women, children all lie down together in the beauty of communism: an 
immense coverlet is then let down over the party, with holes through 
which the sleepers put their heads, so as not to be saffocated, At day- 
light the’ phalansterian canopy is hoisted up, after a signal on the tam- 
tam to invite holeholders to draw back their heads, or swing. These bi- 
peds in feathers then crawl around in the sea of dirty down, till they find 
their wretched rags, and then depart to make a fresh start in life. Poly- 
gamy, though not really legal in China, is yet only forbidden in books. 
A man may have as many wives as he can support, but only one is recog- 
nized as the legitimate mistress of the household. The children born of 
the secondary wives acknowledge only the legitimate one as their mo- 
ther, wear mourning for her instead of their real mother, and obey, res- 
pect, and cherish only her. The lawful wife is protected by law ; the 
“ little wives” must fight their own battles. As in all pagan countries 
the woman is the slave or victim of the man, the law, when it mentions 
her, does so but to remind her that she is to be, to do, and to suffer ; all 
legislation is wholly in favour of the husband. 

All the grains known in Europe are cultivated in China, and many be- 
sides, not found elsewhere. In the southern part, rice is the chief food of 
the people, but in the north and west it is not more used than in France. 
In the province of Kanson, bread is made precisely as in Europe ; every- 
where else wheat flower is spoiled in the preparation. After rice, silk, 
and tea, nothing yields so large a revenue to China as the bamboo. 
There are sixty-three kinds. Hundreds of other curious productions are 
skilfully and successfully cultivated by these painstaking agriculturists. 
Irrigation is generally practised, and the cultivation of useful vegetables 
is encouraged by Government. Some curious remarks on the flowering 
of corn by night are too long to insert, but are aggravating to our 
conceited ignorance. Jie can’t tell what o’clock, it is by looking at a 
cat’s eyes—a Chinese brat of 10 can teach us. We think swallows 
migrate—the Chinese know they do not, and eat them when they are 
hiding in caverns in winter. The vine was known in China before the 
Christian era, but in our day they do not use it to make wine ; the grapes 
are eaten fresh or dried. A liquor obtained from rice is what is com- 
monly used, and the Chinese were acquainted with this manufacture at 
least twenty centuries before Christ. It bewilders one to attempt to look 
back so far ; but since a worthy and truthtelling man of God asserts it, 
it is easier to believe than to lose one’s faith inhuman testimony. These 
spirituous drinks, with others made from corn and millet, are often passed 
several times through the still till they become as strong as alcohol, and 
are always drunk smoking hot.—They are served over a spirit lamp, so 
as to keep hot as long as may be desired. The laws prohibit manufactur- 





| ing liquor from corn, rice, or other food necessary to man; but they are 
| never enforced. 
After adventures that remind one of the Arabian Nights, our M. Huc 
| is translated into a palace of a junk, and ascends the river Tchang in a 
blaze of neatness, comfort, and luxury. With an interlude of one tire- 
some scramble over an unmentionable mountain, the journey to Canton 
was performed by water, in peace and prosperity. The Dutch Consul 
gave 4 receipt to the Viceroy, and from that moment his official relations 
with China ceased. It is impossible within the limits of a brief notice to 
give any idea of the charm and interest of these travels. So much is in 
the manner of telling, that a mere sketchy summary would be an injus- 
tice to M. Huc, without in the least coming nearer to a true rendering 
of the points of the book. There is a vein of quiet humour throughout, 
which is like claret to olives; and there is so much good taste, good 
sense. and good feeling about the work, that in throwing up this straw we 
would fain bespeak for it, Good Luck! 





ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

The present year’s exhibition may, on the whole, be regarded as satis- 
factory, if due allowance is made for the general tendencies and habi- 
tudes of modern British artists. The motto from Lessing which adorns 
the title-page of the catalogue, and declares that “ the critic of art ougbt 
to keep in view not only the capabilities but the proper object of art,’’ 
might lead the uninitiated to believe that the Academy produced only 
pictures of the most elevated kind, and that the doctrine, embodied in 
the form of a maxim, was a modest expression of achieved triumphs. 
But those who are acquainted with the English routine know well enough 
that those lofty aspirations which have made the great artists of all ages 
important personages in the history of human civilization are not to be 
sought, save as rare exceptions, among the artistical motives in this 
couatry. Should such proficiency be attained in one or two departments 
as continental schools would assign to the second rank, the visitor to an 
English gallery must be satisfied, flattering himself, if he is patriotic, that 
lack of encouragement is the only cause that native artists lack ambi- 
tion, and laying stress on the oft-repeated argument that great works are 
beyond the reach of the generality of private purchasers, and that to pri- 
vate purchasers alone the English artist owes his existence. 

In the exhibition which will open to the public this day we perceive 
more than ever a shrinking from great attempts. The large pictures are 
nearly all portraits, and there are few indeed of those historical and epic 
works which, raised by the exigencies of space above the sight line, cause 
the spectator to recede in order to obtain a right point of view. Anec- 
dotes from the history of past ages, chosen rather from the costume of 
the actors than from the idea which they embody, studies of humble life, 
and reminiscences of juvenile innocence divide with landscape almost 
the whole attention of our rising artists, and, even many of the selected 
themes are treated less largely than their capabilities would allow. The 
veterans, too, chime in with the juniors in the desire to contract their 
canvas. 

-The very first picture that will probably strike the eye illustrates the 
truth of this assertion. Mr. Maclise, who has so often covered a large 
es of wall, now brings a complicated group which might have 

een magnified to six times its size within a limited compass. Yet never 
was his imagination more actively at work than in this “Scene” from 
ls You Like it, in which Orlando is about to engage with Charles, the 
Duke’s wrestler. Determined to make his numerous personages expres- 
sive, he has gone into the very depths of their character to seek for in- 
fluences, and has branded his discoveries on their faces. The duke on his 
throne is not a mere abstract potentate, but it is remembered that he is 
an usurper, and his face and attitude denote overbearing insolence. The 
wrestler is a burly savage—a stout animal, without an intellectual qua- 
lity, while his adversary, Orlando, is modestly hopeful, and youthfull 
slim in figure, though strongly enough knit to render his victory possi- 
ble. Rosalind looks pensively at the youthful hero, and Touchstone, 
crouched at her feet, shows that he has already fathomed the sentiment 
that inspires her. All this shows marvellous invention and discrimina- 
tion of character, but the artist makes us wish that he had sometimes 
reined in his power, and dared now and then to be insignificant. So 
much obvious meaning is th€re in every corner of the work that we long 
for a point of repose. 

Last year, it will be remembered, a picture by Mr. W. P. Frith, repre- 
senting the whole life of the Ramsgate coast, was one of the chief nota- 
bilities of the exhibition. This year the artist does not venture on so 
broad a display, but his reminiscences of London in the country are con- 








fined to a pair of “ Lovers,” who might have formed a group in his large 
work. However, let us be thankful we have got them; for nothing can 
be more true and lifelike. The lovers evidently belong to good society ; 
the lady’s fiat, round bonnet, shows that she is alive to the most modern 
fashion ; we can fancy that each regards the other less as an idol than as 
an ‘excellent match.” The picture is, as it were, a leaf torn out of the 
plain prose of genteel existence. 

Mr. E. M. Ward contracts himself even more than Mr. Maclise, or Mr. 
Frith, for these rather shrink in size than in subject, and the roguish 
Maria of the latter, who is so pleased to trick Malvolio is kept uneasily 
within her narrow bounds. But Mr. E. M. Warl, the painter of Montrose 
and Argyll, to whom we always look for some bold illustration of English 
or Scottish history—he has contented himself with a garish portrait of 
“ Lieut.-General Hearsey, in the dress of some very Irregular Native 
Cavalry, E.I.C.S.” 

The one successful picture in what is commonly called the grand style 
is “ Lear recovering his reason at the sight of Cordelia,” by Mr. J. R. 
Herbert. This work is finely conceived. The eye of the aged monarch 
is kiudling once more with the ray of sense, and filial devotion is im- 
printed on the countenance of Cordelia, who is not so successfully con- 
ceived as her sire. Her face is anything but beautiful. For other ideali- 
ties we must look to single heads, as the “Christabel” of Coleridge, by 
Mr. Dyce, a praying lady in the flat style, and with the fixed expression 
of an illuminated missal; the “ Beatrice” of Sir C. L. Eastlake, a very 
near relation to several ladies with poetical names for whom we have been 
already indebted to the President: and the “ Penserosa” of Mr. Cope. 
This last is a really beautiful picture. The lady is pensively reading, 
but her pensiveness is not of the painful kind, and her broad white dra- 
pery adds to the general sobriety of the effect. 

A collection of magnitude would hardly be complete without its curi- 
osities—pictures that in the memory do not form into groups, or merge 
into classes, but have an isolated existence, and often answer the purpose 
of a date in identifying a particular exhibition. The chief curiosity this 
year represents the procession that accompanied Cimabue’s Madonna 
through the streets of Florence. This is an attempt not at Pre-Raphae- 
litism in the conventional sense, but at that early manner of which we 
have a specimen at Hampton Court in the famous Roman Triumph of 
Mantegna. Depth of colour is avoided ; the procession is passing along 
in a straight line, and defies reduction to a focus, and the first impression 
of the picture is that it is dry and repulsive to the last degree. But on 
closer iuspection the correctness with which every figure is drawo—the 
mastery over difficult attitudes—the variety that is produced in spite of 
uniformity, show that no common artist has come into the field. This 
curiosity is rendered still more curious by the facts, that the painter, Mr. 
Leighton, is a young beginner, previously unknown, and that Her Ma- 
jesty has already given £600 for the picture. The painter, his picture, 
and his price al! coagulate, as it were, into one interesting fact. 

The next curiosity is “ The Rescue,” by Mr. Millais. Here the artist 
takes a scene from modern life, but he so uses it as to produce a most ex- 
traordinary and, we may add, extravagant effect. The place of action is 
the staircase of a house on fire, which a fireman of the Brigade descends 
with one child on his back and another under his arm, while the mother, 
in a state of frantic joy, holds up her hands to receive her lost treasures. 
Every credit must be given to the artist for his command over expres- 
sions of face, that are beyond the reach of calmexperience. The mother’s 
countenance denotes that concentration of strong emotion which can last 
but for a second, under any circumstances, and in which joy and grief 
are barely distinguishable ; the terror of the children is also powerfully 
marked, and the violent emotions of both are well contrasted by the 
quiet, steady courage of the fireman, No accessory of terror is spared to 
make the situation as frightful aspossible. The burnt night-gowns of the 
children show the narrowness of their escape, the stairs blaze and crackle 
under the feet of the deliverer, and above all, the larger portion of the 
picture is lit up by a reflection of the fire as deep as blood. However, by this 
heaping together of horror Mr. Millais overshoots his mark, and the whole 
scenewears such a very exceptional appearence, that although its possibi- 
lity cannot be disproved, it produces the effect ofa fantastic exaggeration. 
We should also be glad to kuow what has become of the body of the fran- 
tic mother. That scanty garment could never contain the due propor- 
tions of a female form! The third curiosity is by Mr. Poole, who, in his 
« Seventh day of the Decameron,” conveys some of his old terrible remi- 
niscences into the faces of Boccacio’s joyous story-tellers, so that their 
mirth has something ghastly about it, and their eyes glare fixedly through 
the dark haze that gives an antique appearance to the picture. 

Of the historical works one of the most remarkable is the “ Royal 
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ners (prisoners?) at Carisbrsok Castle,” by Mr. Cope. The sub- 
joi the 4 death of the Princess Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Charles I., whose body lies in the back-ground, so that one side of the 
face rests upon an open Bible. The guards, who have just discovered 
what has taken place, are entirely in the foreground, where they form a 
dark mass of colour, which, by the force of contrast, give a dreamy 4p- 
arance to the Royal corpse, upon which the whole light of the picture 

Is. The “ Life and Death of Buckingbam,” by Mr. Egg, is intended 
to illustrate in a more than ordinarily impressive manner tLe ephemeral 
nature of wordly seen, In one picture Buckingham is represented 
at the supper-table with his disreputable companions about him, leading 
the life satirized by Dryden; in the other he lies a wretched and ignoble 
carcase on the miserable bed described by Pope. As the moral might have 
been less obvious if the pictures had been separated, they are enclosed in 
one frame and numbered with one number ; but in thus asserting his po- 
sition as an ethical teacher, the artist has subjected himself to a somewhat 
severe ordeal. As to incident of the death, nothing can be more distres- 
singly impressive than the lonely room, in which the only light er " 
the curtain of “ tawdry peow. that, according to Pope, strove “ W " 
dirty red.” But while the death is sufficiently deadly, the life is net suf- 
ficiently lively. The revellers are hard-featured, ungenial lookin beings, 
and the dark colour that pervades the assembly produces a similarity : 
tone with the other picture which is plainly revealed by the erga , 
tion of the two. This, however, is decidedly Mr. Egg’s best work. _ The 
dismal pair of lovers in prison, who illustrate Moore’s ballad, “ Come 
rest in this bosom,” is a very poor specimen of sentimentality. 

The “Captivity of Eccelino,” by Mr. S. Hart, in which the igen, 00 
the point of death, is repelling with abhorrence the food proffered to = 
by a female hand, is a carefully finished but not effective picture. the 
same artist has thrown more expression into the exceedingly well-drawa 
“ Othello and Iago,” but he has selected a moment at whic the expres- 
sion is of the most subdued kind. Iago is only just beginning to yma ae 
feigned enspicious, and Othello bas not yet begun to see his drift, ~ that 
the indications of the coming storm are as slig tas possible. “ The > 
rest of a Peasant Royalist,” by Mr. F. Goodall, is in some respects excel- 
lent. Besides displaying his ordinary merits of colour and composition, 
the artist has shown a great deal of invention in working out the charac- 
ter of his personages. The Vendean prisoner is the sturdy headstrong 
rustic, inspired by his own physical force with a feeling of independence, 
and is thus strongly contrasted with the formal soldier who arrests him, 
and whose immovable face shows that he is executing his office as a mere 
matter of business. The old peasant in the background, who is scarcely 
sensible of what is going on, is another characteristic figure. But Mr. 
Goodall does not shine so much in expressing pathological emotion as in 
delineating constitutional difference. The peasant’s wife, in whom is 
concentrated the grief of the subject, is but tame in her sorrows. == 

Mr. Leslie is represented by one picture, which shows that he is still 
faithful to the author who inspired him in his youth, “Sancho Panza 
and Dr. Pedro Regio,” though the situation is humourous, does not ad- 
mit of that variety of costume which has given so much gaiety to many 
a Spanish scene ; but the sable-clad pbysician and attendants, who wait 

upon the newly elected and hungry Governor, produce a sombre surface, 
through which the mirth has to work its way in the quietest manner. 
The vacant stare and inquiring glance of Sancho declare his puzzled con- 
dition ; the grim smiie of one of the attendants at the other is the only 
indication that the whole is a trick. In managing this most subdued 
kind of merriment Mr. Leslie has been very felicitous, though there is 
still a drawback to his work in his peculiar chalkiness of colour. While 
on the subject of Don Quixote, we may mention with commendation his 
“ First Impulse to lead the life of a Kaight Errant,” by Mr. A. J. Her- 
bert, as a most carefully executed study of character, and refer to the 
Curate’s inspection of the Knight’s library (““A Scene from Don Quixote,”) 
by Mr. Horsby, as humourous above the average. 

Mr. W. C. T. Dobson, who achieved a good success last year by his pic- 
ture of “ Dorcas,’’ has painted another work on the same subject. Dor- 
cas is surrounded by the objects of her charity, and every expedient is 
adopted to procare variety of form and colour. A negro woman kneels 
on one side, a very attenuated child is the conspicuous object in the 
other, while, to bring a general glow to its culminating point, a frock (?) 
of the most positive scarlet is held outewith overpowering effect by the 
charitable lady. Every figure is drawn and coloured with the correct 
finish of a Vernet, but there is a strange absence of internal light. Never 
did a series of well-executed faces more utterly conceal the emotions of 
their owners. ‘The gratitude of the Mother of Moses for the safety of 
her child,” by Mr. J. C. Hook, is far less carefully finished, but there is 
strong meaning in the look of the thankful mother, and in the rapture 
with which she clasps her treasure to her bosom. 

Among those who depict those joys and sorrows of domestic life in 
which children are ever important personages, the first rank, both by 
talent and by prescription, belongs to Mr. Webster. He was never more 
felicitous than in the two pictures which he respectively entitles “ Spring,” 
and “ A Race.” The first of these is occupied by one of those quiet 
juvenile groups in which the artist has so often delighted. A very young 
child sits in a little cart, and his older companions gracefully, but natu- 
rally, amuse themselves with doing nothing around him. In the “ Race” 
there is vivacity, and@even humour. Two boys are crawling on all-fours, 
each with a sturdy youngster perched on his shoulders. This is the 
‘race ;’? which does not go off without a casualty, for at the moment when 
the picture is taken one of the small equestrians is ignobly tumbling 
down, while his human steed, feeling the removal of the weight, throws 
back his head curiously, but not unmirthfully, to see what has happened. 
The rival steed, in the meanwhile, looks exultingly at his opponent’s 
misfortune, but the rival equestrian is evidently nervous, and fears that 
he may stumble likewise. Without the slightest exaggeration, Mr. Web- 
ster has told a whole history of the juvenile mind in these four figures. 
‘The mitherless bairn,” by Mr. T. Faed, isa charming little scene of rus- 
tic life. A benevolent family of cottagers afford shelter to a wandering or- 
phan, and kindliness is unaffectedly written in their countenances, while 
the difference between misery and plebeian opulence is strongly marked. 
The old man, who is the “ paterfamilias” of the party, is a most admir- 
able personage, a worthy companion to another old gentlemen, by Mr. 
D. Hardy, whose luxurious “ Whitt after Dinner” is the subject of an 
entire picture. 

“ The See-saw,” by Mr. H. Le Jeune, deserves mention as a happy 
thought of youthful joys. Mr. Cope, who has distinguished himself in a 
more ideal region, descends into the sphere of domestic sorrow, and his 
‘“‘ Consolation” forcibly depicts the grief of a young mother in high life 
to whom the day’s journal brings unhappy news from the Crimea. As 
specimens of satirical humour, conveyed somewhat coarsely, but with 

much feeling for character, we have “ Collecting the Offering in a Scotch 
Kirk,’ by Mr. J. Phillip, and “ Scottish Presbyterians during the Ser 
mon,” by Mr. J. Stirling. These pictures, which might have come from 
the same hand, show that Messrs. Phillip and Stirling are strangely 
agreed as to the state of disinterested piety in Caledonia. Nor should 
we quit the sphere of everyday life without a word on the “ Haymaking”’ 
id ” Hicks, which, humble though it be, is one of the gems of the col- 
ection. 

At the head of the landscape department we may place two landscapes 
by Mr. Creswick—* Morning” and “ Afternoon”’ in his very best manner ; 
and “ St. Sebastian in July, in 1813,” by Mr. Stanfield—a noble combi- 
nation of landscape and history, worthy to be placed by the “ Victory off 
Gibraltar” of the same artist. Mr. D. Roberts has a broad panoramic 
view of Rome, with the evening sun reposing on the remotest buildings ; 
Mr. Cooke, in an admirable view of the Dutch coast, “‘ A North Sea 
Breeze,”’ produces boisterous waves worthy of Mr. Stanfield ; Mr. Linnell 
displays his powerful colouring in “ A Country Road.” There is still a 
partnership between Messrs. Lee and Cooper, and Messrs. Creswick and 
Ansdell, for the combination of animal life with landscape. The brute 
creation is less conspicuously represented than usual on account of the 
absence of Sir E. Landseer, but some pleasant little game-keeping studies 
by Mr. Ansdell must be accepted as a compensation. 

Among the prominent portraits we may name the Sir Robert Inglis by 
Richmond, the first attempt we believe of that distinguished artist at por- 
traiture in oil ; the Rev. Thomas Carter, and Mr. Charles Hammersley, by 
Mr. J. P. Kni ht ; Mr. Gladstone, by Mr. P. Westcott ; Lord Dumferm- 
line and Sir W. Molesworth, by Sir J. W. Gordon ; Captain Emmet and 

Sir S. Martin, by Mr. T. Grant ; and the Bishop of New Zealand by Mr. 
G. Richmond ; but these are only a few among a legion.— London Times, 





May 7. 





Fam1Luar Faces WirapRawN—Two well-known and welcome faces in 


London society have just been removed from among us by death—Sir | the 
Robert Harry Inglis, and the widow of Sir Humphry Davy. The cheer- | fai 


fal countenance of the old Baronet was one that invariably reflected the 
English gentleman of the Sir Roger de Coverley school ; and few saw 

y Davy without thinking of " gone times, when (as Mrs. Apreece) 
she was the centre of a circle of fashion—the lively lady who won the 


heart and hand of the all-accomplished Sir Humphry Davy. Thirty years 


—e 





a mere Bedfordshire Baronet ; forty and more have passed since Mrs, 
Apreece was married to Sir Humphry, and six-and-twenty years have 
glided by since Sir Humphry died, and Lady Davy was seen in widow’s 
weeds. Both the Baronet and my Lady lived in and for society ; and 
both delighted in literature and literary men. The dinners of Sir Robert 
in Bedford-square, and the “ at homes” in Park-street of Lady Davy, 
will long be remembered by all who had the happiness to attend them, 

There is a passage in the letters of Mrs. Grant of Laggan, descriptive 
of Sir Robert Inglis when a young man, that deserves quotation. It was 
true at the time and it was true to the last :— 

There came a zoune couple kere, this winter (Mrs. Grant is wetting i 1812), 
who have been three or four years married, but have no ving The gentle- 
man is Mr. R. H. Inglis, the son of Sir Hugh Inglis, the India Director. He is 
pious, learned, and elegant, with all that is pleasing and engaging in a young 
man—and all that is respectable and estimable in anold one. His young wife 
is lively, sensible, and accomplished, without display or ostentation, which so 
utterly spoils the enjoyment of all those good things. We met them at Bishop 
Sandford’s, and our acquaintance has since gone on with much satisfaction on 
both sides. People say Mr. Inglis is the living representation of Sir Charles 
Grandison. I think he is, indeed, very much the character of male excellence 
which Richardson wished to draw. 

The favourite contemporary English author of Sir Robert Inglis was 
his old friend Southey. 

The last public appearance of Sir Robert Inglis was, we believe, at the 
annual meeting of the Literary Fund, when he took the chair, and the 
Council of the Society was taken by surprise. Though certainly annoyed 
at the proceedings, he did not suffer his usual urbanity of manner to for- 
sake him. There was still the pleasing smile, as if all was passing off to 
his entire satisfaction. 

Three honorary situations are vacant by the death of Sir Robert ~~ 
—that of a Trustee of the British Museum, of a Vice-President of the 
ciety of Antiquaries, and of Antiquary to the Royal Academy of Arts, 
Sir Robert was a very influential trustee, and, though he was too apt to 
be led by precedent, he was always in favour of securing real treasures 
at any reasonable cost. His successor as Vice-President of the Antiqua- 
ries will be, it is said, either Mr. John Bruce or the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 
As Antiquary to the Royal Academy he succeeded Sir Walter Scott, and 
will probably be succeeded by Mr. Layard or Lord Stanhope. The office 
of Antiquary to the Academy is entirely a sinecure, and with no other 
rewards than a ticket to the private view and annual dinner.— London 
Ill. News, May 12th. 


Tue Governors or COLONIES AND THEIR SaLarres.—The following is 
a list of the names of the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of our 
colonies, with their salaries, as shown in a recently issued Parliamentary, 
aper, :—Sir E. W. Head, Governor of Canada, £7,000 ; Colonel Sir G. 
Es Marchant, Lieut. Governor of Nova Scotia, £3,000; Hon. J. H. T. 
Manners Sutton, Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick, £3,000; Mr. D. 
Daly, Lieut. Governor of Prince Edward’s Island, £1,500; Mr. C. H. 
Darling, Governor of Newfoundland, £3,000 ; Colonel Murray, Governor 
of Bermuda, £2,746 ; Mr. Douglas, Governor of Vancouver’s Island (paid 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company) ; Sir H. Barkly, K. C. B., Governor of 
Jamaica, £5,000 ; Mr. Inglis, President of the Council of Government of 
the Turks and Caicos Islands, £800 ; Mr. Stevenson, Superintendent of 
Honduras, £1,800 ; Mr. C. H. J. Cuyler, Presiding Magistrate of the Bay 
Islands, £300; Sir A. Bannerman, Governor of the Bahamas, £2,000 ; 
Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, C.B., Governor of Barbadoes and the Windward 
Islands, £4,000; Mr. E. J. Eyre, Governor of St. Vincent, £1,300; Mr. 
Keate, Lieut. Governor of Grenada, £1,300; Mr. Shortland, Lieut. 
Governor of Tobago, £1,300; Mr. Power, Lieut. Governor of St. Lucia, 
£1,200; Mr. Ker B. Hamilton, Governor of Antigua and the Leeward 
Islands, £3,000; Mr. Rushworth, Governor of Montserrat, £500; Mr. 
Robinson, Lieut. Governor of St. Kitt’s, £1,300; Mr. Seymour, Governor 
of Nevis, £500: Mr. C. Kortright, Governor of the Virgin Islands, £800 ; 
Major Blackall, Governor of Dominica, £1,300; Mr. Wodehouse, Gover- 
nor of Guinea (British), £4,000; Captain Elliott, R.N., Governor of 
Trinidad, £3,500 ; General Sir R. Gardiner, Governor of Gibraltar, 
£5,000; Colonel Sir W. Reid, K.C.B., Governor of Malta, £4,500; Sir 
J. Young, Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, £4,500 ; Sir 
G. Grey, K.C.B., Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, £5,00 ; Lieut. 
Governor General Jackson, £1,00 ; and Mr. Pine, the Lieut. Governor of 
Natal, £800; Mr. Hay, the Governor of St. Helena, £2,000; Lient. 
Colonel Hill, Governor of Sierre Leone, £2,000 ; Lieut. Colonel 
O’Connor, Governor of Gambia, £1,000; the Governor of the Gold 
Coast (vacant), £800; Sir W. T. Denison, Governorof New South 
Wales, £5,000; (tobe increased, as proposed, to £7,000) ; Sir H. E. F. 
Young, Governor of Van Diemen’s-Land, £4,500; Sir R. G. M’Donnell, 
C.B., Governor of South Australia, £3,00; Captain Sir G. Hotham, 
Governor of Victoria, £5,000 ; Mr. A. E. Kennedy, Governor of Western 
Australia, £1,800 ; Colonel Gore T. Browne, C.B., Governor of New Zea- 
land, £2,500; Mr. J. Macaulay Higginson, C.B., Governor of the Mauri- 
tns, £6,000; Sir H. G. Ward, Governor of Ceylon, £7,000 ; Lieut. Colo- 
nel Caine, Lieut. Governor of Hongkong, £2,000; (the Governor, Sir 
J. Bowring, receives £4,000 as Chief Superintendent of Trade in China) ; 
Mr. J. Scott, Lieut. Governor of Labuan, £800; Mr. G. Rennie, Governor 
of the Falkland Islands, £800; and Captain Sir J. Hindmarsh, Governor 
of Heligoland, £500. 


ScHAMYL AND HIs Son.—The Caucasus, a newspaper published at 
Tiflis, contains a communication respecting a recent exchange of prisoners 
between the Russians and the chief of the Circassians. On this occasion 
Schamy] received back one of his sons, who, having been taken away in 
his boyhood, had been educated in Russia, and even served in the army. 
The Caucasus says: Last summer the Princess Tchattchavadse and the 
Princess Orbelian, with her children, were captured by some of Schamyl’s 
bands. Their captivity lasted eight months, notwithstanding the uimost 
efforts of the government and of their relatives. They at length succeed- 
ed, however, in inducing Schamyl to accept ransom from them to the 
amount of 40,000 silver roubles, together with the surrender of his son. 
On the 23d of March both parties met for effecting this exchange, Schamy], 
who, to the last moment, was exceedingly distrustful, being accompanied 
by a body of six or seven thousand men, who brought with them some 
field pieces. As soon as he had taken up his position on the right of the 
frontier river, the Mitschik, and the Russians on the left, he sent his other 
son, Kasi Muhammed, with thirty Murids as an escort to the carriage 
containing the prisoners, to meet the Russians. On the Russian side a 
party of riflemen crossed the river, accompanied by Major General Baron 
Nikola, Prince Tchattchavadse, and Jamal Eddin, Schamyl’s son that 
was to be exchanged. They were followed by a carriage containing the 
stipulated sum. When Jamal Eddin approached the ford of the river, 
thousands of voices repeated, in a monotonous chaunt, the words Estephir 
Alla, which are a thanksgiving when any enterprise has come to a pros- 
perous issue. While the son was crossing the river, a dress was brought 
to him as a present from his father, which he immediately put on. As 
soon as he had assumed bis new attire, being accompanied by the Russian 
officers and his brother, Kasi Muhammed, he climbed the mountain where 
his father was sitting surrounded by the Murids, while a mountaineer held 
over the chieftain’s head a large dark parasol. Schamyl is a remarkably 
handsome man, 47 years of age, with a very expressive face and prepos- 
sessing manners. When hisson approached him he stretched out his hand 
for him to kiss, then embraced him and wept. After that he bowed in a 
very friendly manner to the Russian officers, and requested them to thank 
Baron Nikolai for the kindness with which he had treated hisson. After 
this he added, as if replying to his own thoughts, “I believe now in the 
honour of the Russians.” The story runs that he was not a little afraid 
lest the Russians, after the exchange was over, should surprise him and 
carry back again the money, perhaps his son into the bargain. The re- 
port concludes with the remark that this interview is memorable, inas- 
much as no Russian since the year 1839 had ever seen Schamy]. 








Tue Kang ExPepition AND THE FRANKLIN MOoNUMENT.—To-day the 
bold adventurers by the Release and Arctic, set out for their cruise in the 
Frozen Ocean for the missing Dr. Kane. On Monday Henry Grinnell, 
Esq., presented the officers of the Expedition with a set of maps, charts 
and notes of the Arctic discoveries up to 1854, which he had received by 
the last steamer from Capt. Inglefield and John Barrow, Secretary of the 
British Admiralty. The following is the note from the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, to Mr. Grinnell : 

I almost fear the expedition will have sailed before this reaches you, but I 
send the enclosed on the chance. One is a chart on which Capt. Inglefield has 
made some notes which may be useful ; the other is the Arctic papers, which 
contain the brief summary of his voyage up to Smith’s Sound, which I have not 
previously sent, I think. Iwish I knew in what other way I could be of any 
service to the Expedition. Wishing them all the success dey deserve, and that 
may return with Dr. Kane and his party in the Autumn, I remain yours 
fully, JoHN Barrow. 

Lady Franklin has at last resigned herself to the belief that her brave 
husband is no more, and at her request the present Expedition will take 
out a tablet to be erected to the memory of Sir John and his devoted 
companions of the Erebus and Terror. It was not until quite too late 


touch at Beechy Island. Therefore at her request Mr. Henry Grinnell 
has caused the tablet to be prepared in this city. In conformity with her 
directions the stone bears the following inscription : 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
FRANKLIN, CROZIER, FITZJAMES, 
And all their gallant brother officers and faithful companions who have 
suffered and perished in the cause of science and the 
service of their country. 
THIS TABLET 
Is erected near the spot where they passed their first Arctic Winter, and 
whence they issued forth to conquer difficulties or to die. It com- 
memorates the grief of their admiring countrymen and 
friends, and the anguish, subdued 5 faith, of her 
who has lost in the heroic leader of the 
expedition the most devoted 
and affectionate of 
husbands. 
And so He bringeth them into the haven where they would be. 
1855 


This stone has been 
entrusted to be affixed in its place 

by the officers and crew of the American Expedition, 

commanded by H. J. Harrsrein, in search of Dr. Kane and his companions. 
The tablet is of white marble, two feet three inches by five feet. It is 
to be erected on the White Cliff at Beechy Island, by the side of that 
commemorating the fate of Lieut. Bellot, of the Belcher Expedition. — 
NV. Y. Daily Times, May 30. 





WILL oF THE Emperor Nicuo.as.—A holograph will of the late Em- 
ror Nicholas, written in 1844, has been published at St. Petersburgh, 
he following are the principal points of the document: The first clause 
is a kind of address to his family. After enumerating the various kinds 
of property belonging to the Empress his wife, the Emperor expresses a 
wish that her majesty shall retain for her life the use of her apartments 
in the different palaces, and the clause concludes as follows :—“ The le- 
gacy which I bequeath to my children is to love and honour their mother, 
to do everything to promote her tranquillity, to anticipate all her 
wishes, and to endeavour to render her old age happy by their devoted 
attentions. Never must they undertake anything of importance without 
first asking advice and demanding her maternal benediction.” In ano- 
ther clause the testator bequeaths pensions of 15,000 silver roubles a 
year (the silver rouble is something over four francs), in addition to the 
pensions they already enjoy, to Adjutant General d’Adlerberg and bis 
daughter, Julia Baranow, the latter of whom has brought up three of his 
(the testator’s) daughters, and both of whom he calls his most devoted 
friends. In other clauses the Emperor expresses his thanks toa number 
of persons whom he names as being his most devoted friends and 
servants; among them he mentions Prince Paskiewitsch Generals 
Orloff, Tchenicheff, Menschikoff and M. de Nesselrode, and thanks them 
all in the warmest manner for the services they have rendered to him and 
to the State. In one clause which is particularly addressed to the Emperor 
Alexander the will says :--I am convinced that my son, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, will always remain a tender and affectionate son, as he has always 
been, to his parents; and this duty will become still more sacred for him 
when his mother is alone. In his relations with his brothers, my son 
must unite the indulgence called for by their youth, with the necessary 
firmness of a father of a family. He must never suffer any family quar- 
rels, which may be prejudicial to the service or even to the State, and 
should such circumstance unhappily arise, he must remember that he is 
Emperor, and that all other members of the family are his subjects.” The 
will concludes by a clause,in which the Emperor begs all those whom 
he may have injured to forgive him, as be forgives all who may have of- 
fended him. He expresses his regret that he has not been able to accom- 
plish all the good that he could have wished, and begs all his friends to 
offer up prayers for the repose of his soul. 





_ Tae Arrestan WELL IN Panis.—One of the most extraordinary things 
in Paris, or indeed in the world, is the artesian well of Grenelle. It 
was begun in 1834, and finished after several forced suspensions about 
the year 1841. It is bored in the centre of the Court of the Abbatoir, 
goes 1,700 feet into the bowels of the earth, and the column of water, 
nine inches in diameter, rises in a copper tube 122 feet above the surface. 
From this elevation it descends by means of another tube to the ground, 
and is conducted to the reservoir at the Pantheon, whence it is distri- 
buted for the use of the inhabitants. The temperature of the water is 
constantly about 80° Fahrenheit. It holds several salts in solution, 
among the rest iron, (which colors glass submitted to its action), and is 
highly charged with carbonic acid gas. Now, what is most interesting 
about this well is that the facts developed by it, it being the deepest 
yet bored, have served to explode the old doctrine that such wells were 
mere examples of a jet of water having its head on some mountain or 
high table land passing under ground and springing through the outlet 
up to the height of its head. 

The force that drives a column of water up to an elevation of 1,800 
feet, and with such rapidity as to supply 3,400,000 gallons in 24 hours; 
the force that shows itself to be variable, sometimes comparatively quiet, 
at others, almost terrific in its violence, is thought to be volcanic, and 
to result from expansion within the inner crust of the earth—to be in 
fact a sort of explosive escape from an artificial valve in the immense 
steam-boiler on whose surface we live. 

When the well was first opened, and before the water was carried to its 
present height, vast quantities of mud came over, from which the height 
of the column now clarifies it. But for awbile the residents in the vici- 
nity were greatly alarmed, thinking that the ground on which they lived 
was being gradually undermined by the action of the water and that some 
day they would be engulfed. This notion has long ceased to alarm them, 
as it is evident that the augur has pierced through the rocky exterior 
into the very interior, the soft central mass of the earth, whence the de 
tritus that frightened the Parisians proceeded, and not, as they ignoraut- 
ly imagined, from just beneath their houses.—Paris Corres. Vewark 
Daily Advertiser, 





CHANGES AT OpEssa ; THE Russtan SENTIMENT.—Within the last twelve 
months a great change in the outward appearance of this city is percepti- 
ble, so much so, that persons who were here last year would scarcely know 
it again. Instead of the former commercial bustle and activity, the place 
is quiet and nearly deserted by civilians, who, in dread of a bombard- 
ment, have mostly shut up their houses, and retired to the \interior of 
the country, taking with them their families and the most valuable part 
of their moveable property. Not a single merchant ship is now to be 
seen in the harbour, the numerous workmen employed by the merchants 
in the corn warehouses are all discharged, the counting-houses are shut 
up, the Exchange deserted, and money at a great premium, owing to its 
scarcity and the general insecurity. Our merchants now spend their time 
in reading, instead of making money. They speak very cautiously about 
public affairs, but it is easy to perceive they are far from being delighted 
with the war, and have no confidence in the ultimate success of the Rus- 
sian arms, nor do they evince any enthusiasm for the cause of the Empe- 
ror. From the number of spies about, they, however, feel and think more 
than they can say, for they are looked on with suspicion, and every word 
that escapes them is subject to especial examination from the numerous 
secret agents of the police. This is especially the case with the foreign- 
ers resident here, and even the Consuls of neutral and friendly Powers 
are not exempt from this system of surveillance. Those who have an 
opportunity of looking behind the curtain will confirm what I say, that 
the so-loudly-vaunted patriotism of the Russians ought not to be taken 
for more than it is really worth. Even the enthusiastic cheering heard 
in public by the soldiery, when a made-up despatch is read to them of an 
important and decisive victory over the enemy at Sebastopol, or the par- 
ticulars and even names of tke English line-of-battle ships sunk and de- 
stroyed by the inimitable artillerymen of Fort Constantine, subsides into 
cold indifference on their arrival in barracks, after the order to cheer has 
been carried into effect. But it is more particularly in the hospitals that 
the true feelings of the men may be studied ; for on a bed of sickness, or 
whilst suffering from the rudely performed amputation of a limb, and 
when hovering between life and death, the Russian soldiers are apt to 
speak their minds freely, and communicate to each other what they feel 
and think without much fear of the knout in perspective, it being very 
problematical whether they shall live to undergo once more that well- 


—Letter from Odessa, April 26. 





is for the present extinguished by one great tact—the eruption of Vesu- 
vius. King, Ministers, and policemen, in their several spheres, are all 
scorched and shrivelled up into nothingness. We have been expecting 
and longing for it for some time. The wells at Resina had been dried 
up. More than once since 1850, the mountain has thundered and smoked, 
and in the beginning of the year a portion of the crater fell in. Great 








and more have passed since Inglis became known as something more than 


for the stone to be prepared in England and shipped for this country that 
Lady Franklin learned that Lieut. Hartstein and his command would 


known punishment, to which they have been accustomed all their days.. 


An Eruption or VEsvuvius.—NVaples, May 2.—Everything in Naples 


numbers of strangers have, therefore, waited till very late in the season, 
in the hope of seeing this extraordinary spectacle, and have just taken 
their leave, when the mountain, as in “ dispetto,” breaks out. The prin- 
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cipal uide, who is called Cozzalino, reported on the morning of the 1st 
May tbat he bad just ascended the mountain, and tbat on arriving at the 
gummit there were a thousand reports as of cannon, and then was thrown 
up a discharge of red-hot stones. The rain and mist, and smoke, how- 
ever, all mingling together, prevented. near approach or nearer obser- 
yation, and we are, therefore, for the present, left to our ungided obser- 
vations. During the whole of pen ang | nothing was to be seen but smoke 
and cloud, which enveloped not only the mountain but the whole coast, 
and then swept away in immense volumes towards Capri. As evening 
came on the heavens were in a bright glow, and the whole population 
flocked down to the mole of Santa Lucia, to see the magnificent spectacle. 
The mountain was indistinguishable ; nothing was to be seen but clouds, 
amoke, and fire. Up to the very zenith the sky was covered with large 
pulbous clouds, black as ink, and fringed with white ; underneath, and 
half-way down the mountain, everything was on fire, whilst right in the 
ceutre of it shot upacone ef black smoke. Still lower again, dark clouds 
covered the base of the mountain, having, too, as their centre-piece and 
contrast the river of lava which is running down towards Resina. Du- 
ring the whole of last night there was a perfect procession of carriages 
towards Resina. I contented myself with remaining here for the first 
view, but probably shall go over to-night, and will send you farther de- 
tails by Saturday’s boat. The scene was rendered still grander by an 
eclipse of the moon, which took place about two hours and a half after 
midnight. 


A Revotvinc Batrery.—A design has been prepared for an improve- 
ment in cannon by Mr. Thomas Shepherd, engineer, who thus describes 
it: “Four large guns are fitted upon a horizontal face plate, with an up- 
right shaft in the centre. This upright shaft works in the centre of the 
carriage cross-head, and takes a rotary-horizontal motion. The guns are 
equally divided into four parts—so that the shot from each gun takes the 
same direction and elevation, which can be adjusted with an index plate. 
Tbe guns and carriages are made of wrought iron. They will pour out 
thirty-four balls per minute in a direct line. This four-gun ordnance can 
be fitted up for light or heavy artillery. As regards ships of the line, 
they will be more easily worked than the old guns. The port-holes of 
the ships may be one-fourth less in number. This machine, with its four 
guns in one port-hole, will discharge thirty-four red-hot balls in one 
minute.”—A revolving battery was invented five or six years since by Mr. 
Elliot, of Southampton. The battery referred to was submitted to Sir 
John Burgoyne, through the interest taken in the inventor of this plan b 
the Duke of Richmond ; but Sir John, while admitting its ingenuity, said, 
that as the great object in defence was to avoid concentrated fire from the 
same spot, he doubted whether the invention would be of any use. Mr. 
Elliot thus describes his plan: “It consists of a circular shaft—say of 
100 feet diameter—sunk in the ground and made water-tight. Within 
this was to be a circular wooden vessel, on the outer rim of which the 
cannon were to be mounted. The shaft was to be deep enough to allow 
the vessel with its load of cannon to float. One or two men could then 
easily bring each cannon in succession to bear on any object. The can- 
non, as discharged, could be re-loaded by men stationed in trenches at 
the back of the shaft. As the mouths of the cannon would have been 
barely clear of the ground, there would be nothing for an enemy to fire 
atin return. There would be tittle recoil to guard against, as the can- 
non fired would have the resistance of all its neighbours and the weight 
of the wooden vessel immersed in the water, which would reduce the shock 
toa mere nothing.’f Mr. Elliot thinks that a series of such batteries along 
the coast would greatly conduce to its safety. 








DgFEAT OF THE Pro Russtan Party at Leeps.—On Monday evening 
(the 17th ult.) Mr. George Thompson attended a large meeting at Leeds, 
for the purpose of lecturing upon the present war. In a speech of two 
hours long he argued that the people of England are profoundly igno- 
rant of the causes and origin of the present war; that the war really 
originated with France, in the demands made by that Power in respect 
to the Holy Places ; that Turkey had throughout acted with duplicity, 
fraud, and tergiversation; that Russia had never demanded anything 
more than that Power was justly entitled to by treaties ; thut the con- 
duct of Russia had been moderate in the extreme ; that the Blue-books 
proved Russia to be right, and Turkey wrong; that from the first Eng- 
lish and French diplomatists had protested against the conduct of Tur- 
key, and praised that of Russia ; and that England and France had not 
the shadow of pretence for declaring war against Russia. Several speak- 
ers replied to the arguments of the lecturer, and explained the aggres 
sive and despotic policy of Russia, whose territorial aggrandisement it 
Was essential to the freedom of Western Europe to arrest. Mr. Carter, 
at the close of his speech, proposed the following resolution :—* That, in 
the opinion of this meeting, the war with Russia is a just and necessary 
war, and ought to be prosecuted with the greatest vigour until a mate- 
rial guarantee against future aggression on the part of Russia is secured.” 
To this resolution Mr. Thompson proposed the following amendment :— 
“That this meeting, heartily deploring the evils of war, and especially 
the calamitous loss of life which has attended the prosecution of the pre- 
sent war, would earnestly urge on Government the duty of employing 
their utmost efforts to promote the conclusion of an honourable peace.” 
After a discussion of four hours, and at half-past eleven o’clock at 
night, the original motion for a vigourous prosecution of the war was 
carried by a decisive majority. 


Bau Dresses.—At the Queen’s late State Ball, her Majesty wore a 
dress of pink tulle over pink silk, trimmed with five flounces of white 
blonde and ornamented with bouquets of pink roses, and white jessa- 
mine and diamonds. Her Majesty’s head-dress was composed of dia- 
monds and pink roses.—The Duchess of Cambridge wore a dress of grey 
glacé silk, covered with beautiful white Brussels lace to within a short 
distance of the bottom, which was trimmed with a triple border of 
white and grey marabout feathers looped up with rosettes of silver crape. 
The body was trimmed with Brussels lace to correspond. The stoma- 
cher was covered with sapphires and diamonds ; the necklace and the 
tiara were en suite. Her Royal Highness, in addition to the tiara, wore 
White and grey marabouts in her bair—The Princess Mary of Cambridge 
Wore @ dress of blue tulle over a rich silk glacé petticoat, trimmed 
with bunches of pink roses and tulle. The body was also trimmed with 
diamonds. The necklace, pearls and diamonds. The Princess wore round 
her head a wreath of pink roses having diamond stars intermixed. 


yexca¥ations aT Memputs.—M. Mariette is pursuing his excavations at 
emphis, doing for that long-buried city what Layard did for Nineveb. 
¢ site Was scarcely, if at all, known before he began his labours, and 
oes now disinterred the famous temple of Serapis—the Serapeum so 
: ten alluded to with regrets for its destruction. He has also found the 
omb of Apis, which, in extent and multiplicity of vaults, chambers, and 
— 1s said to resemble a subterranean town. The style of architec- 
E e + mp the buildings to have been erected at the time when Greek and 
of van art came into combination. Numbers of oxen, representatives 
perttat have come to light, covered with inscriptions, from which im- 
rant revelations are hoped. Most of the statues and monoliths have 
“en sent to the museum at Paris. 





june POET Campbet.—aA beautiful statue of the poet Campbell has 
~~: . erected in “ Poet’s Corner,’ Westminster Abbey. It is com- 
~~ of white marble, and stands on a pedestal of Caen stone. The 
eis fall length, rather above the natural size. and represents Camp- 
which pee robes as Lord Rector of Glasgow University—an office to 
ct © had the honour of being elected on three consecutive occasions. 
restin represented in a thoughtful mood, with pen in hand, the left arm 
hast 1 ® short pillar, on the face and at the foot of which some em- 
dons of the poet’s inepiration are represented. It is well executed, and 
steat credit to the sculptor, Mr. W. C. Marshall. 


nice Paris.—The first strawberries in Paris come from Bordeaux. 
“ Anglai ars the name of  Fraises Ananas,” but the finest kind, called 
uit: the” come from Brest. Angers also furnishes a quantity of this 
ries selq © amount of them altogether sold is more than 30,000i. Cher- 
ris ¢ one fe appear befofe the middle or end of May ; the first seen in Pa- 
Of this wnt Marseilles, Lyons, and Bordeaux; about 200,000f. worth 
are sold t y feuit is annually sold. Plams from Lorraine and other parts 
south for Sys amount of more than 100,000f.; and peaches from the 
deany om ,000f.; apricots are supplied from Marseilles, Avignon, Bor- 
to about popes from Burgundy and Auvergne; the consumption amounts 
sleme. & ,000f. Grapes from Montauban, Bordeaux, Saint Perray, and 
» igure in the above estimate for 140,000f., and pears for 30,000f. 
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Moprst Bisnor.—A few weeks si 
— nee, the Rev. Dr. 
7 Leone, died, and the Government A gh ae t. 
tleman 4 *, Incumbent of St. Thomas’s Church, Lambeth. The Rev. gen- 
onditi ‘ntimated his willingness to accept the appointment upon one 
any ri bt onamely, that his letters patent should not confer upon him 
other a orclaim to be called “ my lord.” as is the case with all the 
Colonial prelates. This somewhat singular request has been com- 


plied with by the Government; and the new bishop’s designatio 
not “ my lord,” or “my lord bishop,” but “ right reverend sir.’ 
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White to play and checkmate in four moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 334. 


White Black. 
1 Beb K moves 
2 to Kt. P moves. 
3 aoe 5 6 P moves. 
4. KttoB | 


P moves. 
P tks Q checkmate. 





To CorresponpEnts.—N. M. Glad to hear from you after so long a silence. 
Problem very pretty (see above).—Ark., L. R., and 7. S. Solutions correct.— 
Tyro. Checkmate can be given, easily, with two Bishops against King alone ; 
not so easily, however, with Knight and Bishop. In either case, if not effected 
within fifty moves, the game is declared drawn. 





reduced, at JAMES E. RAY’S Family Stocking, Under Shirt and Drawer Manufactory, No. 168 
Bowery. The Subsc:iber is prepared to furnish the readers of the ‘‘ Commercial’’ with a supply 
of bis well-known styles of STOCKINGS and SOCKS, at a profit on the first cest of from one to 
three cents a pair ; and with the first quality of Sammer UNDER SHIRTS and DRAWERS, at 
& profit of from five to ten cents each. JAMES E. RAY, 

108 Bowery, near Grand Street, N. Y. 


ADOPTION .—The friends of an Orphan Child of English parentage desire to procure her 
adoption by a re-pectable Protestant Lady. She is an interesting child, of prepossessing appear- 
ance and amiable d sposition.—Ample references will be given.—Address G. A. M., Box 3994, 
Post-Office New York. 


SUMMER UNDER GARMENTS AND HOSIERY of every description, 
and at the very lowest price, will be found at 
THE OLD STAND NO. 104 BOWERY. 
Special attention is imvited at this season to the 
ZEPHYR MERINO UNDER.-VESTS, 
originally introduced at our establishment several years since, and which have been universally 
approved tor their lightness, elasticity, durability and cheap: ess. 
A. RANKIN &Co., No. 104 Bowery. 


EVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony of 
aQUL TILE B. Coteman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
Ss. 














Astor Hovsz, Dec. 15, 1854. 
Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recovery. I was 
troubled for several mouths with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pills per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom IT feel great y obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 


R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read also what Physicians say : 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and have never knowna 
person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWEL 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Branswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr. Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any represeutations made by them are worthy of public confide: ce. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C. V, CLICKENER & CO., No. 81 
Barclay street; C. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Canal street and Broadway ; and F. ©. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. By GILBERT WENTZ & CO , and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn. 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KE. N. SLO- 
CUM, Cincinnati, O. Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 
Broadway, N. Y. 


4L, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 





PRING, 1855.—Business Frocks and Cutaways—very elegant sassort- 
ments, in every descriptiou of Clo.bh, Casumere and Tweed fabric—ranging from $5 to $20 
each. D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 228, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Overcoats for the season, of ligkt, plain and mixed Cashmere, 
Cloths aud T weeds, of the most speroved styles of Surtout and Paletot, ranging from $6 to 
$18. . DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 


PRING, 1855.—Pants.—Onr aseortment of these, from the best selections of Foreign 
and American Cassimeres, &c., have already elicited general approval—arranging from 


$2 50 to $10 each. D. DEVLIN & 60., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





PRING, 1855.—Vests.—We offer some three or four hundred different designs of the 
most approved s:yles of Syring and Summer Vests, rangirg fr. m $2 to $6. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 





SPRING, 1855.—Boys’ Clothing.—We would ask the special attention of heads of 
} families and colleges to our large stock of the above. Great care Las been given to the 








aud facture. Prices uniform and low. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
SPRING 1855,.—Furnishing Goods.—A large and select lot of Shirts, Cravats, 
Gioves, Robes de Chamber, Smokiug Jackets, X&c., selecteu from the best European sour- 


ces, or of our own manufacture. 
D. DEVLIN & CO., Nos. 258, 259 and 260 Broadway. 
PRING, 1855.—Merchant Talloring Department.—We can say 
with confidence that we have the largest stock of the most desirable styles of CLOTHS, 
CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, &c., ever offered by any house in this market, to mike to order ; 
and, if net made in the best style, we would request that they be not accepted. 
D. DEVLIN & ©O., Nos. 258. 259 and 26) Broadway. 


FASHIONABLE WELL MADE CLOTHING.—One Price for 
Goods.—No deviatim.—ALFRED MUNROE & UU., No. 441 Broadway, New York, in- 
vite attention to their choice assortment of 
FASHIONABLE CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 
AaLso— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
in great variety. 


B@~ Purchasers will pleas? notice that at this establishment no deviation can in any instance 
be made from marked prices. 











ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE (Southampton and Havre), per U. 8 
Steamer ARAGO, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 2d day of June, at 1044 o'clock, 
A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





Psst Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. S. Steamer GEORGE 
LAW, will close at this Office on TUESDAY, the 5th day of June. at i o’clock, P. M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES.—Robert M. Patrick is the 
Sole Manufacturer in the United States of the above celebrated Sates, aad F. C. Goffin’s 

Impenetrable Defiance Locks and Cross Bars, the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. 

| ss eedhy as Pearl Street, one door below Maiden Lane; Manufactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64 and 66 
ry Street, 


F4EMs FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 


applying, (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
COZZENS’ WEST POINT HOTEL. 

Tas HOTEL IS NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Mr. C. has TWO FURNISHED COTTAGES TO LET, with or without Board. 
Persons desirous to visit this old favourite resort can be conveyed by the steamer Alida, that 
leaves toot of Robinson Street every afternoon at 344 o'clock ; steamers South America and Colum- 
. that leave foot of Harrison Street, every afternoon at 5 o clock, or by the Hudson River Rail- 
oy | ( hambers Street, fonr or five times a day. Passengers by Railroad will please take ticsets 
for Garricon’s Station, where they will find a steam Ferry-bout to couvey them to Cozzens’ Dock. 

















THROUGH IN SIX MINUTES!!! 

A‘ STIN’S PATENT MAGIC FREEZER, for Ice Cream and Water Ices, Excites the admit 
. ration of all who have used it. Three Silver Medals awarded by the Maryland Institute, and 
First Class Diploma of the Metropolitan Mechanics Institute, Attest the superiority of this appa- 
ratus over all others. Asa further and couvincing proof of the excellence of this Freezer, the 
undersigned would state, that Thousands have been {sold since the Patent was issued. 

The lirgely increasing demand for this popular article induces the agent to remind dealers to 
forward their orders early, and thereby prevent delay. 
Pe mony isa list of the retail prices of the Freezer, for the cenvenience of those wanting a 

is . 

Price of Freezers :—Two quarts, $2; Three quarts, $3; Four quarts, $4; Six quar : 
quarts, $6; Fourteen quaris, $8 ; "Twenty who aa 5 ; q ; quarts, $5; Nine 

Address J. & ©. BERRIA N, Agents for Patentee, 60] Broadway, N. Y. 
Also an as:ortment of Ice Cream Freezers of various sty les. 








DOUBLE WATER PITCHERS. 
"THE Best and most Convenient Invention for Cooling Water. For Sale, Wholesale and Reta’! 
T at BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, #01 Broadway, New York. we 
ter Coolers, Wine Coo ers, Ice Cream Freezers, &c., of the latest patterns, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“SPARKLING WITH BRILLIANTS AND GEMMED WITH WIT.” 
CHARMING BELL SMITH. 


“Bell's Sketches are instinct with life, they sparkle with brilliants, are gemmed with wit, 
and address themselves to almost every chord of tue human beart.’’—Louisville (Ky.) Bulletin. 
uIRD THOUSAND NOW READY OF BELL SMITH ABROAD. A handsome 12mo, 

volume. Price $1 25. With illustrations by Healy, Walcutt, and Overarche. 

‘The readers of the Louisville Journal need no mtroduction from us to Bell Smith. Her own 
brilliant pen, and her own sparkling, witching and delightful style have so often graced the co- 
lomos of this paper and have made so many friends and aamirers for her, that we need tay but 
little toward creating a demand for this charming volume. But sometribute is nevertheless due 
to Bell Smith for the real pleasure she has imparted in every chapter of her book, and that tri- 
bute we cheerfully pay. Her admirable powers seem so much at home in every variety and 
phase of life, that she touches no subject without making it sparkle with the lights of het ge- 
nius.’’—Prentice’s Louisville Journal. 

‘* She is ever piquant in her remarks, and ke:n from observation; and the result is that her 
‘* Abroad ’’ is one of the most interesting collections of incident ana comment, fun and pathos, 
seriousness and gossip, which has ever fslien under our notice '’— Boston Evening Traveller. 

‘+ Tc is dashing and vigorous without coarseness—animated with a genial humour—showin 
acute and delicate perceptions—and sustained by @ bracing infusion of common sense.’’—JZ. F. 
Tribune. 

‘The easy, conversation-like style in which she writes engages the attention at once, and the 
reader peruses her es with a quiet kind of enjoyment and lays down the volume with a pecu- 
liar feeling of satisfaction.’’— Boston Evening Gazette. 

‘In freshness, piquavey, and delightful episodes, illustrative of foreign life and manners they 
have rarely been equall .)'—Nat'onal Er. 

** Spirited and artistic | Bell Smith sparkles, and dashes on, amusing and interesting. A capital 
book for a leisure hour, or railroad travel, or for those seasons when you want to be pleased with- 
out effort.’’—Cleveland Leader. 

“* We like Bell Smith and Bell Smith’s book.—A lively, free, dashing style, she talks on, and 
nothing is wanting but the merry laugh we know she is owner of, to make us think we are listen- 
ing to a very interesting woman.’’—Chicago Journal. 

“* The book is profusely and beautifully illustrated, evidently by the hands of master-artists. The 
title page is embellished with a portrait of Miss Smead, the English beauty, who took the Parisians 
by storm, and made the Parisiennes so terribly jealous.’’—Troy Deny Times. 

J. ©. DERBY, Publisher, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers.—Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOCES 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 
I.—LEAVES FROM A FAMILY JOURNAL. From the French of Emile Souvestre, author 
of ‘* Attic Philosopher in Paris.’’ 1 vol., 12mo, paper covers, 50 cents ; cloth, 2 plates, 75 cents. 
This is a very entertaining little book. It contains the history of a most exemplary young cou- 
ple who, although endowed with many virtues, are still bay , and fall into many errors ; 
but there is a father—a perfect sage, and an aunt who must have lea from the lips of 
Penelope herself ; and these two individuals are always at hand to make the wrong right, not with 
o a of ° magic wand, like the good genius in a pantomime, but with that much despised a 
cle, g advice. 


II.—MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK.—A COMMON-PLACE BOOK of Thoughts, Memo- 
ries and Fancies. Original and Selected. Part 1, Ethics and Character; Part 2, Literature and 
Art. By Mrs. Jameson. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 329 pages, 76 cents. 

For many years I have been accustomed to make a memorandum of any thought which might 
come across me—(if pen and paper were at hand,) and to mark (and remark) any in 
book which excited either a sympathetic or an antagonistic feeling. The collection of notes accu- 
mulated insensibly from day to day.—E£xtract from Preface. 

IlI.—THE TWO GUARDIANS ; or Home in this World. By the author of ‘‘ The Heir of 
Redclyffe,’’ ‘“‘ Heartsease,’”’ &c. 1 vol., 12mo, paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The Plan of the Author in writing this Series of Kooks :—Throughout these tales the plan has 
been to present a picture of ordinary life, with its small daily events, its pleasures, and its trials, so 
as to draw ou} its capabilities of being turned to the best accoant. Great events, such as befall 
only a few, are thus excluded, and in the hope of helping to Eeonte clue, by examyle, to the per- 
plexities of daily life, the incidents which render a story exciting have been sacrificed, and the at- 
tempt has been made to make the interest of the book depend on charac: er,painting. 

IV.—CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE—COMPLETE.—THE CHEMISTRY OF COM 
MON LIFE. By James F. W. Johnston, M.A., F.R.S., &c. _ Author of “‘ Lectures on Agricul” 
-_ ed and Geology,”’ &c., &c. Illastrated with 113 Wood Engravings. 2 vols., 12mo° 

ce $2. 





BROADWAY. 


The Air we Breathe, 
The Water we Drink, 
The Soil we Cultivate, 
The Plants we Kear, 


Fr Table of Contents. 


The Beverages we Infuse, 
The Sweets we Extract, 

The Liquors we Ferment, 
The Narcotics we Indulge In, > 
The Bread we Eat, The Poisons we Select, The Circnlation of Matter, 
The Beef we Cook, The Odours we Enjoy, A Recapitulation. 


V.—MY BROTHER’S KEEPER. By A. Warner, Author of ‘* Dollars and Cents.’’ 
12mo., paper covers, 75 cents ; 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

The drift of the book is to show the gen'le, yet powerful restraining influence of a lovely, kind, 
and Cbris'ian sister, and a wayward brother ; the story is well wrought out, and the book is one 
which will fascinate and deeply interest the reader, while it leaves the impress of good principles 
upon the heart.—Dr. Sprague. 


V.—GRACE LEE. ATale. By Julia Kavanagh. 
‘* Daisy Burns,’’ *‘ Women of Whristianity,”’ &c. 2 vols., 12mo., paper covers, or 1 vol., cloth, $1. 

We shall not be surprised if this story prove to be the most popular of the seven or eight which 
we owe t» its authoress.—N. Y. Courter and Enquirer. 

It is a novel of undoubted power, and we have read no work of the kind since Jane Eyre, with 
so much pleasure and interest.—N. ¥. Express. 


YOU HAVE HEARD OF THEM. 
NOW READY, 4 THIRD EDITION OF 


you HAVE HEARD OF THEM: Being Sketches of Statesmen and Politicians, Painters , 

Composers, Ins rumentalists and Vocalists, Authors and Authoresses. By Q. With Por- 
traits on Steel of Horace Vernet and Julia Grisi. 12mo., cloth, $1. 

Among them are: Guizot, Lady Blessington, Henry Clay, Gavaszi, Bayard Taylor, Edwin 
Landseer, Giulia Grisi, Vidoeg, the well-known French Chief «f Police, Horace Vernet, Balfe, 
Lola Montez, Thomas Moore, Jenny Lind, Benjamin Haydon, Lablache, Hans Christian Ander- 
sen, Gaetano, Donizetti, Lady Bulwer, Emanuel Geibel, Thomas Hood, Vivier the Horn Player, 
Carlotta Grisi, Berryer, Mendelssohn, Jules Janin, Miss Cashman, Cerito, Ary Scheffer, &c. 


ALSO, NEW EDITIONS OF 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 12mo., cloth, price $'. 

A series of personaf sketches of distinguished individuals of all ages, embracing pen and ink por- 
traits of near sixty persons. from Sappho down to Mad»me de Stael. They show much research, 
and po sess that interest which attaches to the private life of those whose names are known to fame. 
—New Haven Journal and Courier. 

LORENZO BENONT; or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. 
12mo., $1. 

This is one of the books occasionally met with, having a species of Taran‘ella power, charming 
the reader, ani admitting of no cessation in its perusal until the v lume is entirely completed, leav- 
ing him even then like litle Oliver, ‘‘ asking for more.’’—Evening Post. 

THE WORKINGMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD. Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 
man Prin'er. By Charles Manby Smith, author of ‘‘ Curiosities of London Life. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

Written by a man of genius and of most extraordinary powers of description. — Boston Traveller. 

A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman, author of ‘Sicily, a Pilgrimage,’’ 
“Tne Optimist,” &c. 12mo., cloth, 75 cents. 

Commend us to this, for the pleasantest book on England we ever read, always excepting Mac- 
aulay’s History.—Springfield Evening Post. 

A lively. racy volume of travels, in which the author gives us his impressions of the castles, 
books, artists, authors, and other et cetera which came in bis way.— Zion’s Herald. 

SIX YEARS IN INDIA; or, Life in the Mission, the Camp, andthe Zenana. By Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2. 

It is enlivened wiih countless pleasant anecdotes, and altogether is one of the most entertaining 
and valuable works of the kind that we have met with for many a day.— Boston Traveller 

She also gives us a clearer insight into the manners, position, climate, and way of life in gene- 
ral, in that distant land, .han we have been able to obtain from any other work.—Chris. Herald. 

J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA. 


HE ENGLISHWOMAN IN RUSSIA; or, Impressions of the Society and Manners of the 
Russians at Home. By a Lady Ten Years Resident in that Country. 1 volume, 12mo., 
with six Engravings. Price $1 25. 

‘* She is a very agreeable story-teller, never growing drowsy in her narrative, showing a 
quick sense of the comic, and chatting away with ber readers in a tone of such charming confi- 
cence, that you can scarcely belp feeling that the has an eye to your own especial amusrement.’’ 

—New York Tribune. 

‘*Tt is not only an interesting but an extraordinary work. The Authoress is not a person who 
has ron through the country guide-book and note-book in hand. Hers is no ——_ in Russia, 
nor even the fruit of a long vacation trip. Strange to say, she really knows something of the peo- 
ple of whom she writes. She has lived ten years among them, moving in good general society, 
aod seeking and finding constant opportunities of becoming acquainted with the habits of that 
most heterogeneous mass, which is called the Russian peo; le.’’— The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

** A descriptive narra ive, which will not only gratify the curious, but instruct the learned as 

well.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 

‘* Her observations on Russian society and life relate to all classes of the Empire. * * * The 
volume unfolds the inner life of the Russian people ; their social and religious sentiments and 

customs.’’— Worcester Palladium. 

‘It presents the observations of a clear-sighted, cultivated lady, during a long residence in 
Russia. * * * It is writtn in a very animated style. A great deal of information is con- 
veved, which can hardly be tound elsowhere.’’—New York Evangelist. 

“We have read no book on Russia with more satisfaction.’’— Providence Journal. 

** Their domestic habits, their amusements, their manners in high and humble life, their beba 
viour to their superiors, and to their serfs, are very mivutely described.."—N. F. Evening Post. 

IK MARVEL’S FUDGE-DOINGS. 2-vols.,12mo0. 5Sthedition $2 00. 

N. P. WILLIS’S RAG BAG. 1 vol., l2me, 2nd edition. $1 25. 


Just Published by CHARLES SCRIBNER, No, 145 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


C HOOosE YOUR SUMMER READING from the assortment of 

select standard and light literature offe:ed for sale at tue new and elegant bookstore of 
T. J. CROWEN, 699 Broadway, corner of Fourth Street, where may be selected, not only all 
the current literature of the day, but standard works of English and American editions. ub- 
scribers solicited for all the popular Magazines, Home Journal, etc., etc. A very choice stock 
of Juvenile Books, choice Stationery, and Fancy Articles. Bibles andthe Book of Common 
Prayer in a variety of styles. Visiting Cards engraved and printed. 


The Smells we Dislike, 

What we Breathe and Breathe for, 
What, How, and Why we Digest, 
The Body we + herish 


2 vols., 


Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,’ ‘‘ Madeline,’’ 





1 vol., 








4 LARGE EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT BOOK, JUST PUBLISHED FOR GRATUI- 
TOUS DISTRIBUTION, IN WHICH IS ANSWERED THE GREAT QUESION, 
CAN PULMONARY CONSUMPTION BE CURED? 

BY S, 8. FITCH, A.M., M.D., 714 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 

To Editor United States Journal :— 

The undersigned firs’ published his ‘‘ Six Lectures upon Diseases of the Lungs and the Laws 
of Life,’’ in 1846, Consumption was then almost universally regarded as an incurable disease. 
These ‘‘ Lectures’’ taught the doctrine that Consumption is curable—that the failure to cure re- 
sults from the mistaken treatment employed, and not from the nature of the disease. It brought 
the light of hope to this despairing class of invalids. 

The book made at once a profound impression upon the public mind. The doctrines it taught, 
set forth »s they were in language, simple, piain, and devoid of technicaliti them- 
selves to the common sense and experience of every one. Light broke in upon the midnight of 
the Cor ptive, and th ds hailed it with joy. Abext 150,0 0 copies have been sold, 
now it is a source of sincere gratulation that on al! hands a more hopefal view of Consumption is 
being entertained. 

I have now, in a practice embracing over sixty th d cases of di of the chest, and 
those tending to them, completely demonstrated that Consumption can be cured. 

This voiume discloses the true uses of the lungs, the nature of the diseases to which they are 
liable, the canses from which they originate, and the distempers and disorders that indace Con- 
sumption. What is more important,—it points out the road to health, by showing how —- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, Heart Disease, and all other diseases of the lu.gs and chest may 
avoided and prevented, and if disease is already seated, how it may be cured. It unfolds the 
true laws of life. 

It is my desire to place this volume in every family in the country. I therefore make Ley) + al 
lie announcement that I am now issuing a large edition which I will now issuing a la tien 
which I will distribute to al! such as may Gesire the book. To ensure the good faith of applica- 
tions for it, I make a mere nominal charge of 25 cents, which about paye for the binding. It is 
a volume of £68 large 12mo pages, bandsomely bound in muslin, and illustrated with 27 engray- 
ings. The publisher's price is 75 cents. , 

shall be pleased to forward it by mail to any who will address me & request to that effect, 
post-paid, enclosing 25 cenis. 














TESTIMONY OF OTHERS. 

The New York Daily Tribune says of the book :—‘t We recommend this admirable volume to 
the attention of every Consumptive. The importance of the subject, the eral presumption 
that Consumptien is incurable, and our confidence in Dr. Fitch’s positions t it may in most 
cases be cured, and in all prevented, derived trum # personal knowledge and personal benefit in 
hi« suggestions indaces us to do so."’ 

Foom the Genesee Bvangelist—This isa book in place andtime. An emergency seems to re- 
cuir> its general circulation. The knowledge which it imparts is so useful, and so weil adapted 
to the great evil which it would mitigate and relieve, fhat no man, and erpecially those of en- 
feebled constitutions, should be without it. Buy the book, read the book, and live long 

ConsULTATION, 
Pers ins desiring to consult me are invited to do so. Those at a distance can dé so by letter, 





iviug a full statement of their case. I will reply promptly. No chai is made for advice, 
ow 8.8) Fite A.M. M-D~ 714 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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THe Alvion. : 


June 2 











NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Wms & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for the I//u= 

trated London News, which they supply by single numbers te purchasers, to annualsut- 
acribers and to the wholesale trade. 

Volumes 24 and 25 contain higbly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 

Volume 26 will with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
umes, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 

Foreign Newspapers delivered in any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 

Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in Great Britain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Europe, East Indies, China, or any part of the world. 

Books imported singly or in quantities. 

CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


EUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. | 








RENCH PARASOLS and SUN SHADES. 
SHELL COMBS, BRUSHES, &c. 
JET AND GOLD JEWELRY, JET ORNAMENTS, 
TRAVELLING BAGS, DRESSING CASES, &c. Constantly on hand at : 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND'S, 
527 Broadway cor. Spring street. 





LADS ’ 
are respectfully requested 
to give DICK’S 
SPOOL COTTON a Trial. 
Ask for it when SHOPPING. 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 51 Dey St., N. ¥. 


AMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS éesiring (il that will burn all night 
in ordinary metal or solar lamps, without trimming, and that will not gum on machinery, 
are desired to give my Olle only one trial. To ba had in i, 3. or 5 Gallon Cans, $1 50 and $1 10. 
Orders per mail will be sent as directed 
MATTHEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 Frankfort st., 
Manofacturer of Sperm, Whale and Lard Oil. 


E*zB4 CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottled in Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and Dry. An article rarely met with in this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived } Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 














TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


A RETIRED Clergyman, restored to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous 
suffering is anxious to make known the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescription 
used. Direct to Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 57 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


SANBORN, CARTER, & BAZIN. 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSSEY AND CO. 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
0.L. SANBORN, ) 25 & 29 CORNHILL, 
EZRA CARTER, JR. > BOSTON 
THOMAS @. BAZIN. ) 








J. A. SCHMIDT & LUNAU, 


IMPORTERS OF 
WINES, BRANDIES AND SEGARS, 
NO. 190 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


CLARET WINES. 


HE Subscriber offers for sale twelve hundred cases of Claret in quart and pint bottles, com- 
prising Chateiu Lafite, Chateiin Margaux, Latour, Larose, De Pez, St. Emilion, St. Jalien 
and Vin de Bordeanx ; imported from first bands upon the most favourable terms, aud all of 
which will be found iu fine condition, pure, vatural and true Wines, not fabricated by shippers 
to please a vitiated taste. 
It may not be generally known that the superiority of the 
CLARET OR MEDOC WINES, 
is distinguished all over the world, and rank as the most perfect which France produces, and 
keep extremely well, being much less disposed to acidity and other disorders than the wines of 
Burgundy. They are celebrated fora beautiful colour, a viole: perfume, much delicacy, and a 
very agreeable flavour ; they are strong without being healy, comforting without intoxicating, 
leave the breath pure and the mouth cool. These Wines do not, like many others, by being 
too strongly impregnated with Brandy, carry disease into the stomach at the nt of social 
joy, they cheer and exhilirate, while as a beverage, their effect on the health is craiefal and be- 
neficial, especially in this dry and variable climate. 
Chatedu—Lafite—Margaux—Larose De Pez—St. Emilion—St. Julien—Vinde PBordeaux in 
quart and pint botiles. THOMAS McMULLEN, 54 Beaver Swreet, New York. 


TABLE CLARET. 
Ne Subscriber has on Sale Twenty Hhds. of MARGAUX MEDOC, a snpertor Table 
: : 


ue, acd alaped for Consumers who prefer making their purchases in ‘his mode 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York- 


LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 




















R E. MESSENGER & CO., 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United States for 
¢ Smith’s highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to furnish iamilies, hotels, drng- 
gists and the trade generaliy with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 
able success it bas already attained are warranted in seying that it is {ar supericr to ar y other 


article in the market. 





COTTON. 
JOHN DICK & SONS, 
THREAD MANUFACTURERS, 
R®9c8 3T the a’tention of buyers and consumers to tacir vke of 200 yard 6 cord 
SPOOL COTTON, which they cau confidently recommend to the Americau public As 

tor strength, finish, lengih and price, it has no superior in the Uui.ed States. Buyers please 
note it can be had of. < 

A VOM Mc enss00 40 eoee-Ronert Locan & Co, 51 Dev street 

RP eter pe eyes BuRNHAM WELTON & Co., 96 Milk street. 

PHILADELPHIA,........0. W. FARRELL, Chestaut street 

BALTIMORE,..... ......D. MeILvain 

BALTIMORE..,...... +.. STELLMAN Hinricus & Co., 250 Market street. 

RICHMOND, Virginia......D. H. Lonxpon. 


FISHING T CKLE.—REMOVAL. 
J & J. C. CONROY HAVING REMOVED TO THEIR NEW AND EXTENSIVE 
. vi 








Establishment, No. 65 (from their old stand No. 52) Fulton Street, New Yor's, woul 
tne attention of Amateurs and Dealers to their large Manufactured aud Imported Stock of 
ING and eeneral SPORTING TACKLE. 

Every description of Fishing Tackle made to order. 

J. & J. ©. ©. would particularly cali the attention of Gentleman Amateurs in Canada, to 
their Salmon and Trout Rods. 

J. & J. ©. ©. have continually on hand a choice selection of Dixon g Sons’ Sporting Tackle, 
Fancy Cutlery and most articles in the Sporting line. 

ALL KINDS OF SEINES, FYKES, MINNOW NETS, f&c., &c. 
Dealers and others will find it much to their advantage to examine the above stock. 
Terms to the Trade—Liberai. 








EXCELSIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
CAPITAL $260,000. 
OFFICE, NO. 6 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, HOUSEHOLD FURNI 
ture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and other Property, against Loss by Fire 
GEORGE 8, DOUGHTY, President 
EUGENE FLUE ESS. Vice-President 
; ‘ New YORK, May 7th, 1855. 
At an Election held this day the following gentlemen were elected Directors for the er suing 
year, viz. :— 
George S. Doughty, 
Edouard Bossange 





8. J. Pardessns, 
Frederick Pentz, 


Eugene Plinnkett, 
George B. Morewood 


Jacob Little, J.T. B. Maxwell, Richard F. Carman, 
Austen 8. Tuttle, Marshall O. Roberts Abrahan Van Santvoord 
Ambrose C. Kingsland, Solomon Banta, John R. Peters, : 
Wm. A. 8. Van Duzer, Ramsay Crooks, ©. F. Lindsley, 





Henry L. Pierson, Robert Hogan, Frederick De Pey 
Jos. ¥. Bridges, E. K. Collins, Hiram Anderson, 
Alfred Plunkett, Waldo Hutchins, John Garcia, 
Philip W. Engs, Daniel Richards, Doremus Mills, 
G. W. Burnham, L. E. Lahens, Charles B. Hart, 
Wm. H. Johnson, David 8. Mills, Henry L. Hoguet, 
Howard C. Cady, Joannes Gourd, John Jacob Astor, Jur. 
James Myers. 
And the following for Inspectors of Election : 
Edwin Hoyt Anson Livingston Daniel J. Coster 
And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, GEURGE S. DOUGHTY, Esq., was unanimously 
re-elected | resident. HENRY QUACKENBOsS, Secretary. © 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE 


FOR INFANTs AED INV AL-ED6—THIS DELICIOUS AND HEALTHY 
d s n general use, and is provounce those who use it and by Physici 
as the HEALTHIEST and most EASILY DIGESTED fooa that can be given to Children. — 

It is invigorating and prevents any DERANGEMENT of the BOWKLS, as it does not sour on 
the stomach as occurs with so many of the articles daily employed by families. It is put up in 
a Prisane bale ond for Sele, Whel 

repared only and _ for Sale, olesale and Retail, by DELLUC & CO., Apoth 

Chemists, 635 BROADWAY. 3 doors below Bleecker Street, and 250 Fourth’ Ve any a 
ew | of the —— te otk DES ARABES for Invalids, Wet Nurses and Children : 
and have constantly on hand all the most approved DIETETICS f : ted always of 
the first quality and with great care. ” a eee 


HEATH HOUSE. | 


CHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN MINERAL SPRINGS, NEW JERSEY.—FRANCIS 
formerly of the ‘* West Point Hotel,’ West Point, N. Y., would inform his ted ef 
public, that he has taken the above delightful Summer Retreat, and that he will be ready for the 
reception of Visitors early in June. He begs most respectfully to acknowledge past favours and 
returns his thanks to his friends and the public for the very liberal patronage he has hitherto re- 
ved, and assures them that every exertion will be made to merit its continnancs. Those wish- 
ing to engage Rooms, can address him ‘‘ Heath House,’’ or New York Hotel, New York. 
N. B.—The Cars leave Jersey City, via Morris and Essex Railroad. at8 A.M.. and4P.M. 
daily, for Hackettstown, where omnibuses are waiting to convey passengers to ** Heath House: 
distance, 3), miles. ; 











NEW YORE 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 
sortment of 


AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND G . 
SEEDS, IN THR UNITED STATES. a 


PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government brand on each bag—and not damped to make it 
Weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Pondrette, &c. 
R. L. ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


STEBBINS & Co., 
WATCHES, JEWELRY AND DIAMONDS, 
SILVER AND SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
No. 264 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW MOURNING STORE. 


0. 551 BROADWAY. MOURNING GOODS EXCLUSIVEIL Cc 
N MEW has ned his spring stock of Mourning Goods, pan Hg of re a 











| puis POPULAR AND WELL-KNOWN ESTABLISHMENT HAS RECENTLY UNDER. 


IRVING HOUSE. 


gone thorough alterations to meet the present change now oceurring in the hotel system. It 
re-opened on MONDAY, May 21, on the EUROPEAN and AM ERICAN PLAN combined, with 
the same elegant Dining-Rooms as heretofore ; with Table d’Hote in the Ladies’ Ordinary, which 
will be thrown open to the public from the Chambers Street and Broadway entrances. It is ex- 
pected the Hotel will meet with the usual favour from the publie ; also from families and perma- 
nent boarders —as every attention will be paid to guests at moderate charges. The Irving House 
has been newly furnished and painted thronghout, with various improvements added. The whole 
to be conducted by Mr. WILL’M. BURROUGHS, whois well known for his skill and gentlemanly 
deportmeat, which of itselt is a guarantee for its future success. The rooms will be charged for 
separately and prices governed according to size and location, 


ROCKAWAY, L. I, 1855. 
THE ROCKAWAY PAVILION, WILL OPEN IN JUNE, AND RECEIVE VISITORS 
on the 20th of the month. 

This Establishment comprises the Hotel, containing 12 suits of 3 or § family rooms, with private 
entrances, about 200 rooms single or communicating, and 12 coitages, furnished, in the Hotel Gar- 
dens, of various sizes and with or without board at the Hotel, as may be preferred. With an ia- 
creased supply ef BATHING HOUSES, PRIVATE AND PUBLIC STABLES AND COACH 
HOUSES, in propertion to the demand of such an Establishment. 

The House will be provided in the most liberal manner and stocked with the Cuoicest Wines 
of every approved brand. 

For amusement and recreation a large BowLinG SaLoon, Brttrarp Room, Cricket Grocnp 
LaDIEs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S ARCHERY GROUND and « permanent Band“are provided. 

The Cooks, Waiters, &c., are selected French, German and American. 

The terms for the season will be the lowest possible, consistent with the present high cost 
provisions, &c. 

Rooms may be selected at any time by ealling on Mr. Jno. Geo. BainprinGE, at the Hotel, or 
at 47 Cliff Street, New York, where plans may be seen. 


REVOORT HOUSE.—This elegant House, located on Fifth Ave- 
nue, the most fashionable promenade in America, is continued on the European plan, with- 
out any change of its beautiful furniture or the style of keeping which has been so much approved 
of by its patrons. It contains apartments for families or single gentlemen, superior to those of any 
other Hotel in this country. The patronage of the public is respectfully solicited. 
ALBERT CLARK, Proprietor. 














ALBION 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 
1805. 
HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FIFTY YEARS, 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made in September next 
Bonus every THREE years.—Profits paid in CASH.—Limits of travel very liberal.—Insu- 
rance at all ages, from 10 to 74 years. ROBT. 8. BUCHANAN, 44 Wali-street. 


CHEAP MUSIC & PIANO ESTABLISHMENT. 
ORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, N. Y.—Music at the 
REDUCED RATEs. One of the Largest and Best Selected Catalogues of Choice 
and Popular Music in the United States. Including Piano, Melodeon, Guitar, Violin and all 
kinds of Instruction Books of the Latest and Most Approved Methods of performing on the va- 
rions instrurnents by the first masters. 

PHE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, and Musical Instruments 
ofall kinds to be found in the Union. 

HORACE WATERS’ MODERN IMPROVED PIANOS, possessing in the improvement of 
Over-strings, the length of scale and power of tone of the Grand Pianoe, with the elegance and 
durability of siructure of the Square Pianos. 

T. GILBERT & CO.’S PREMIUM PIANOS, with or without the £olian, with iron frames 
and circular scales, the most celebrated instruments in the world. 

PIAN(GS of « large number of other manufacturers, 

SECVOND-HAND PIANOS of all varieti:s at great bargains. 

8. D. & H. W. SMITH’S MELODEONS tuned the Euual Temperament, to which was re- 
cms awarded the First Premium at the national Fair, Washington, D. C. Melodeons of other 
makes 
Each instrument guaranteed to give entire satisfaction or money refunded. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
DWARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICALIN 
STRUMENTS, No. &7 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand we!l-assorted Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band Instrumerts. 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Txmbourines, and Instroction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.: at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK, 














OHN MUNROE & CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Patx 
Paris—Grant LELTERS OF CREDIT for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 











LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 

Alexandria, Bruxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 

Algiers, Cadiz Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 
Lausanne, Mayence, Sienne, 
I Messina, Smyrna, 
Lucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Lieve, Mnvich, Stockholm, 
London, Naples, Trieste, 
Livourne, Nice Turin, 
Lueques, Pau, Venise, 
Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 

Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Prague Zurich. 

Bresian, Havre, Malaga, Riga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 





ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 
[* CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSTI- 
ciaus and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8 
William Street, New York. 





LIQUORS. 
Orr 1846 COGNAC BRANDY...........0- see e00--26 00 B gal $15 00 B dos, 
‘ UBRO “s fy} i os ‘ “ 





Oo Coc ccccsececsecees 5 50 13 50 
Hennessy’s 1846 es “ 6 Uhs She bee coe %cdd oe # 15 00 " 
These Brandies are 4th proof, as imported. 
Wedderburn’s Old Jamaica Rum... 2... 666 cee see ereerecees 3 OM - 8 00 9 
Rameay’s ‘* Crown”? Whiskey, ...0... cee cescccccecsccsess 3 OO 8 8 00 * 
RY ND, 0 x on on5 We 600606 b000.0.006 00200 2905409 20 “e 6 U0 * 
dmeareen Cenen mee Cae COOMOIET. 0. + os «0:00 6.00.0 0:0.00.00.00.0 © bb Seb.2 66% 008 800 dae 408 
Chas. Heidseick’s and Mumm’s Champagne, Wholesale Price., .$14 00 qts. $15 25 pints, 
as oF Cabinet in Cases... ... coocce 16.00 

a gC ere cocccccsccces 5 OO 

as Haut Brion—Chateau Vallette, vintage 1844.......... 8 OO 


- in Casks at varions prices 
Sole Agent for ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALF ALE, Wholesele and Retail, in Casks of 
9, 18, and 60 Gallous, and in Bott es ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 

7 William Street, New York. 
Rae Evory Article Warranted to be Pure as Imported.—Terms Casu. 


A CARD. 
i INVALIDS VISITING OR RESIDING IN NEW YORK.—A strorg desire to save 
the invalid from the snares which imposture and quackery spread, induces the undersigned 
to give this public invitation to all invalids visiting this city for medical advice, or those residing 
bere, to call upon him, at his office, Nc. 7/4 Broadway. He will be pleased to give them per- 
fectly safe and reliable counsel and advice ; and in all cases where be cannot afford relief he will 
give such information as will enable the invalid, resident, or stranger, to avoid imposition, and 
find the medical ana surgical aid required. 
For the following diseases he may be consnited from 9 o’clock A. M. to 4 o’clock P. M., every 
day in the week, Sundays excepted. 
Consumption, and all diseases of the Lungs and Throat 
Palpitation, and all other formsof Heart 1 sease. 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and all other diseases of Stomach ard Bowels, Piles, &c. 
Rheumatism, Scrofula, and all Skin Diseases. 
Persons at a distance are invited to consult him by letter, giving him a full statement of the 
case. Prompt answers will be returned. 
All counsel and advice without any charge whatever. 
Address 8. 5. FITCH, A.M., M.D., No, 714 Broadway, New York. 


DURNO’S CELEBRATED CATARRH SNUFF. 
ORE VALUABLE THAN ANY OTHER DISCOVERY, FOR SORE EYES, DEAF- 
4 ae PAIN IN THE HEAD. and the very worst forms of that loathsome disease 
CATARRH. 
ag- A SAMPLE BOX with Directions, sent through the Post Offiee, FREE, on receipt of 
Thirty Ceuts in Stamps or Specie, by the Proprietor, J. DURNO, Albany, N. Y. 


DOCTOR HOCOPLAND’S 
YNELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, Prepared by Dr. C. M. 
Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa., wil! effectually cure Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, 
Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from a 
disordered Liver or Stomach, such as :-— 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness, or Blood to the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, 
Heartburn, Disgust for Food, Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or 
Fluttering at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried and diflicult Breathing, 
Flattering at the Heart, Choaking or Suffocating Sensations when in a Lying Posture, Dimness 
of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Per- 
spiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &c., Sudden 
Flushes ot Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and great Depression of 
Spirits. 

The proprietor. in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feeling 
of the utmost confidence in its virtues and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recommended. 

Ik is no new and untried article, but one t! at has stood the test of a ten years’ trial before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale is unrivailed by any similar preparations extant. 
The testimony in its tavour given by the most prominent and well-known Physicians and indi- 
Viduals, in all parts ot the country is immense. 

Principal office and Manufactory, 120 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For sale by C. H. Ring and A. B, & D. Sands, New York, and by Druggists and Dealers in 
Medicine everywhere. 


__NO INVENTION OF THE PRESENT CENTURY 
EXcEeDs IN UTILITY THE FAR-FAMED ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP OF DR, 
GOURAUD. Its properties for removing Tan, Freckles, Sonburs, Discolourations, Ring- 
worm, Salt Rheum, Barber’s Itch, Chaps, Chafes and every species of cutaneous eruptions, bor- 
der on the miraculous. Not the least among the recommendations of this ivestimable Soap is its 
flotabi ity ; itcan be used in bard, or even salt water—thus rendering it available at sea, where 
of course, the laxury of limpid Croton is out of the question, Hundreds of our naval officers an 
saip-Masters bear witness to its exalted merits. 
DR. GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE eradicates snperfluous hair from any part of the 
CG 











y. 
_ Dr. G.’s INSTANTANEOUS LIQUID HAIR DYE is another article of primary importance 
inasmuch as it will instantly change red, grey, or white hair to a beautiful brown or black. One 
touch of GOURAUD’S ROUGE gives to the palest face the healthful hue of the moss rose, and 
is absolutely immovable by washing or rubbing. LILY WHITE, when applied to the skin, 
heightens to an astonishing degree the brilliancy of the complexion. 

AIR RESTORATIVE not only restores lost hair, but pre ents its falling ont, and renders 
stiff, wiry hair soft. silky, curly and glossy ; cures dandruff. Found at the old established depot 
67 Walker Street, first store from Broadway. Callender, & South 3d Street, Peilacelphia 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gi 

invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. pinent gives rie, ts toon 

Tarrant s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 





f 


arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apertent.—In al! cases of irritation or acid- 

ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it had invariably préved a medicine of great utility. 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an vetail by JOHN A. TARRAN 
rs 





taining to Mou Costume. A splendid assortment r- 
isened Bonnets and Mantillas made to order. ‘An i 4 bg Gig 1 nnd Mant ay 
solicited. C. F. BARTHOLOMEW, New Mourning Store, ‘561 Broadway. 


Between St. Nicholas and Metropolitan Hotels 


T, 
- } poe to somes Tarraut,) Dra paist, 
: No. 275 (rreenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 
| _ Foreale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhan, Dullue &Co., 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNOH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP. 
lied and will be mailed to yearly subscribers in any part of the United States or Canada, 
from Charles Willmer’s Universal Bagtich and Foreign Newspaper 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and ee ast 
A 


THUR WILIMER, Agent, 
CHARLES WILLMER, 109 Fulton Street (2ud Floor), New York, 
10 -outh Jobn Street, Liverpool. 








THE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 

KENNEDY, of Koxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, & remedy 
that cures EV ERY KIND O HUMOUR, from the worst scrofnla down tothe common Pim. 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except in two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates of its value, al) 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the month and stomach. 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will cure a!l humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin, 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case ot ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken. 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vain tried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peddled over a thon. 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every care. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, +f wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one bottle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure it. It gives great re- 

ief in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days toe week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, wien that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person, I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to 

No change of diet ever necessary, Eat the best you can get, and enough of it. 

Price $1. Manufactured b: DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 

AGENTS :—Charles H, Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott Aton», Phiwdeiphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg ; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A. B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother, To- 
ronto ; John Birks, Montreal. 





THE Greatest Discovery of the Age Is Ayer’s Cathartic Pills,— 
They don’t heip Complaints, but they cure them. One Box bas cured Dyspepsia. Two 
Boxes have cured the worst cases of Scrofula. Two Boxes have cured Erysipelas. One Box al- 
ways cures the Jaundice. Three Boxes are sure to cleanse the system from Boils—often less than 
one does it. Two Boxes have completely cured the worst of Ulcers onthe Legs. Smal) doses 
seldom fail to cure the Piles. Ongglose cures the Headache arising from a toul stomach. Strong 
doses often repeated expe] every Worm from the body. They should be given to children, who 
are always more or less afflicted with this scourge. As a gentle Physic they have no equal. One 
Box cures derangement ef the Liver. Halfa Box cures acold. They purify the blood, and 
thus strike at the foundation of every disease. As a Dinner Pill there is not their equal in the 
world, They are purely vegetable, and can do no harm, but do accomplish an uncommon 
amount of good. 

Are You Sick ?—Then you can’t be cured toosoon, Don’t delay until your complaint is in- 
curable, and then mourn when it is too late.—Four fifths of all the disease. which people the 
church-yards, might be cured by Ayer's Cathartic Pills, if taken in season.—Don’t go dragging 
through the Spring, faint, sleepy and listless, because your blood is loaded with bile, Don’t pa- 
rade yourself » round the world, covered with Pimples, Blothes, Ulcers, Sores and all or any of 
the unclean diseases of the Skin, because your Stomach and Bowe's need strengthening into 
healthy action. Ayer’s Pills set these things right as surely as water quenches fie. They pn- 
rify the body and blood, and restore their functions into healthy activity which you can feel as 
quick as they aretaken. They are the one creat medicinal wonder o the age, recognised by all 
who know their virtues, and many thonsands knowthem. Take the Cherry Peetoral tor a 
Cough, and the Pills for all derangements requiring a purgative medicine. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all Druggists 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE, OR, NATURE’S INFALLIBLE 
SPECIFIC.—For the Prevention and Cure of INTEKMITTENT and REMITTENT FE- 
VERS, FEVER and AGUE, CHILLS and FEVER, DUMB AGUE, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
NIGHT SWEATS, and al! other forms of disease which have a common origin in Malaria or 
Miasma, This subtle atmospheric poison which at certain seasons is unavoidably inhaled at 
every breath, is the same in character wherever it exists,—North, South, East or West,—and 
will every where yield to this newly discovered antidote, which is claimed to be the greatest dis- 
covery in medicine ever made. 

This specific is so harmless that it may be taken by persons ofevery age, sex or cordition and 
it will not substitute tor one disease others still worse, a8 is too often the result in the treatment 
by Quinine, Merenry, Arsenic, and other poisonous or deleterious drugs, not & part cle of any of 
which is admitted into this preparation. 

The proprietor distinctly claims these extraordinary results from the use ofthis NATURAL 
ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 

It willentirely protect any resident or traveller even in the most sickly or swampy localities, 
rom any Ague or Bilious disease whatever, or any injury from constantly inhaling Malaria or 
Miasma, 

It will instantly check the Ague in persons who have suffered for any length of time, from one 
day to twenty years, so that they never even have another chill, by continuing its use accorcing 
to directions. 

It will immediately relieve all the distressing results of Bilious or Agne diseases, such as ge- 
neral debility, night sweats, etc. The patient at once begins to recover appetite and strength, 
and continues until a permanent and radical cure is effeeted 

Finally, its use will banish Fever and Ague from families and ail classes. Farmers and all 
abouring men, by acopting it as a preventative, willbe freefrom A gue or Bilions attacks in that 
season of the year which while it is the most sickly, is the most vainuhle one to ‘hem. 

One or two bottles will answer for ordinary cases ; some may require more. Directions printed 
n German, French and Spanish, accompany each bottle. Price One Dollar. Liberal discounts 
made tothetrade. Trade circulars forwarded on application, and the article will be consigned 
on liberal terms to responsible parties in every section of the country 

JAS. A RHODES, Proprietor, Providence, R. I. 

AGENTS :—New York, C. V. CLICKENER & CO., and ©. H. RING. Boston, WEEKS & 

POTTER. Philadelphia, T. W. DYOTT & SONS, and for sale by dealers generally. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC,—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 

HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have startec into an ephemeral exis 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, aud their doom been sealed, 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale thronghout Europe 

BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder ofthe age. It bas now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever intreouced the sales have been Leyond al precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who kas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris 

BOGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided !nxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLF, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING, 
and A. B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charlesion; §.S HANCE, 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Monreal; J. 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNEE- 
SHAW. Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In Fngland, ot R. HOVENDEN, 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents througbont the World, 




















URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and higbly necessary to thonsands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Summer by PBRIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 
tualarticle ever discovered is DR. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, & rich and delight- 
fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared wiih fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses.) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, @ STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, 4nd INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpased by apy- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. [Rysipicas, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri 
ties of the bloed. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced 

Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 

N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Office, Hamilton, C. W. 
Branch Offices—<At Montreal and St. Johns, N. Be; with Agencres throughout 
Canada, and at St. John, Newfoundland. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY INVITE A 

comparison of its position, promises, and prospects with those of kindred Britisn or Ameri- 
can Institutions. Peculiarities incident to Colonial Society confer upon the Company advan- 
tages in relation to financial operations which cannot be enjoyed by old country offices ; its bu- 
siness is circumscribed within the legitimate limits of Life Assurance and the management of 
investments, whether proceeding from premiums or funds entrusted to it for the special purpose ; 
whilst the rapid and unvarying success by which its course has been marked aflords an indica- 
tion of the recognised validity of its title \o public confidence 

The balance sheet presented to the Seventh Annual Meeting, held in September, shows that the 
aggregate liabilities of the Company, arising from £512,308 assured, amount to £148,246, and the 
aggregate assets to £211,291; leaving a surplus of £63,045. The Policies extant numbered 
1, 150, yielding an income trom premiums of £13,992; exhibiting in every item a large propor- 
tionate advance on the business transacted in any previous year. Ofthe balance of £44,193 ac- 
tually in hand, £28,167 form an accumulated assurance fund. The year’s receipts from interest 
alone were £3,222. 

In the six and-a-half years that have elapsed since the organization of the Company £53,724 
have been received in premiums, and £9,972 in the form of interest. On the other hand the to- 
atal expenses have not xceeded £14,019, and the total claims £13,168. On all these points a com- 
parison instituted with the parallel experience of British Offices of a high cbaracter will result 
favourably to the pretensions of this Company 

The profits divided on the year’s business equalled 15 per cent. of the gross premiumspaid. AD 
assurer who entered for £1000 at the age of 30 in the first year of the Company’s existence is noW 
credited with a revisionary bonus of £101. 

Without wishing to introduce cheapness 46 &D element of primary importance in life assnrance, 
the Directors of the Canada —— y remind the public that its rates ave lower then the stand 
ard set up by most other Companies. The charge per cent. at the age of 30 in one British office 
doing brsiness in the Provinces and the United States is £2 98. 3d. ; in another £2 9s. 10d. ; in @ 
third £2 10s. 84. In the Canada Company the charge is £248. 6d. This reduction is effected, 
not by cutting down legitimate profits, as the preceding paragraph shows—not by encroaching 
upon ihe margin required for the protection of the interests of the assured—not by resorting to 
eqniy: cation, fallacy, or untried theory—but simply by the comparatiyely bigh rate of interest 
on which the Company’s calculations are based, and which it is enabled to obtain on all its in- 
vestments. 

In addition to the ordipary plan of assurance, the Company grants policies with premiums 

ayable in limited periods on joint lives, and on a system of half credit for the first seven years. 
Fmmediate and deferred annuities are granted on favourable terms ; and a table has been pre- 
pated by which parties are enabled to secure, by one effort, the joint benefits of :if2 assurance an 

annuity ; realizing to their representatives the advantages of the former in the event of prema- 
ture death, and to themselves tne enjoyment of the latter, in the event of their surviving beyond @ 
specified period. To persons possessed of money who desire to deposit it at interest or for accu- 
mulation, the Company is enabled to offer tangible inducements. Temporary or permanent in 
vestments of such a character may, through the agency of this Ccmpany, be made to yield a 
higher return than can be obtained from Banks or Savings’ Banks. In this respect—the con- 
junction of remunerative and immediately available securities—the arrangements of the Compé- 
ny will be found weli worthy of consideration. 

“Tbe Seventh Report and all other partieulars are attainable on application to the undersigned, 


or at any of the Company’s Agencies. 
THOMAS M. SIMONS, Seoretary- 





Hemilton, November, 1654. 





W. YOUNG & CO., PROFRIETORS. 








i Berens, Cemente & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Druggists, 


WM. LY desl 


9. ¢- ABERE, OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 
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